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Because of the increase of interest in malnutrition in childhood the 
request is frequently made not only for a clear statement of signs of mal- 
nutrition but also for a statement of positive signs of health. 

A search of the literature has shown a surprising dearth of data bear- 
ing directly on health in childhood. This is especially true of thoroughly 
scientific investigations based upon satisfactory experimental evidence. 
Here and there one or more of the factors involved have been splendidly 
handled. Dr. Bird T. Baldwin’s work on “The Physical Growth of 
Children from Birth to Maturity,” deals with the growth factor of health 
in children in a very exhaustive manner. The question of variations in 
type of body build has been extensively treated by Dr. Charles B. Daven- 
port. With a few other exceptions we have been able to find little scien- 
tific data upon the general subject of positive health in childhood. 

Numerous conversations with many of the most experienced pediatrists 
and physical directors in this country have shown that nearly all of them 
consider it unwise at this time to set down hard and fast signs of health 
in childhood. However, many workers with malnourished children, 
physicians, nurses, nutritionists, and purely lay volunteers, have at the 
present time a very real need for some safe, workable list of the signs of 
health. For years physicians, having wide experience in the examining 
of children, have come to rely upon certain simple clinical signs as safe 
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evidence of good health. For the time being and in the absence of a 
more exact and experimentally scientific standard, it is this list of clini- 
cal signs of health which we wish to present. Wherever possible we will 
point out where conditions deviate so far from this standard as to become 
physical defects. 

A search for the proper signs of health takes one into subjects of normal 
anatomy and physiology. It has seemed best to divide the signs, to 
quote Dr. Richard M. Smith, into the outward manifestations first of 
the well-built body and second of the well-functioning body. Let us take 
first the well-built body. 

Eyes. The eyes are clear and bright, both focus directly upon the 
object looked at and move in unison. The palpebral conjunctiva are 
pink and free from inflammation. Definite squinting, generally mean- 
ing that corrective lenses are needed or that there is a granular condition 
of the conjunctiva, is an unhealthy sign. Also, though having nothing 
to do with the eye itself, dark rings seen about the eyes and often ac- 
companied by a loose, baggy puffiness of the skin of the lower lids, are 
abnormal and often an evidence of general fatigue. Both this and the 
squinting are sufficient deviations from the normal to be considered 
defects. 

Color. As a rule there is a distinctly ruddy color in the cheeks and 
somewhat in the skin of the rest of the body. To be sure this is not 
invariably a sign of health. The hectic flush of fever and the almost 
unnaturally deep redness in the cheeks of certain cardiac children are 
examples in point. On the other hand, pallor of the skin is not neces- 
sarily a sign of poor health. Certain races have more or less darkly 
pigmented skins, while other races and certain families are noted for the 
whiteness of their skins. In these cases it would be misleading to con- 
sider anemic all who fail to have the ruddy complexion characteristic of 
the average Anglo-Saxon. A number of years ago Dr. L. A. Wilkes 
noticed that certain public school buildings in Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
were in a very bad sanitary condition. He also noted that the children 
in these schools looked unusually pale. Thinking to use this as a fulcrum 
with which to force the erection of suitable, modern schools, he made 
hemoglobin tests on about 500 of these children. Much to his surprise 
the resulting percentages were considerably higher than the children’s 
appearance had indicated. He learned that these children were Polish 
and that their pale, muddy color was quite characteristic and normal for 
their race. However, rough as this color estimate must be at best, it is 
well recognized that if one judges by the color of the fingernails, lips, 
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conjunctiva, tongue or ear lobes, a very practical index of the actual 
richness of the hemoglobin can be obtained. In considering color as a 
sign of health, only when there is a distinct pallor in these regions may one 
safely consider it a defect. 

Teeth. The teeth of a healthy child are strong and placed far enough 
apart for their alignment to beeven. The grinding surfaces of the lateral 
teeth meet directly. The upper incisors and canines slightly overlap 
the lower, providing the scissor-like action intended for these teeth. 
All of the teeth are clean, smooth, well enameled, and free from caries. 
The gums are firm. It is obvious that dental defects include not only 
dirty, carious teeth but poor enamel, malocclusion, and spongy, retracted 
gums. 

Hair. The hair is normally plentiful in childhood and has a luster due 
to the presence of sufficient oil. It is pliable. It may be long or short, 
fine or slightly coarse, straight orcurly. All these are compatible with 
good health. Only when it is markedly scanty or dry and brittle as in 
hypothyroidism would it be advisable to consider the condition a defect. 

Skin. <A slightly moist, clear, and smooth skin is another sign of 
health. The extreme dryness of hypothyroidism, the eczematous erup- 
tions so common in childhood, or the distinctly over-moist skin such as is 
encountered during active stages of rickets and tuberculosis, are defi- 
nitely contrary to the generally accepted signs of good health. 

Fat. Aplentiful supply of firm subcutaneous tissue is associated with 
good health. It is difficult to state exactly when there is too small a 
supply. When the skin hangs loosely upon the bones or muscles, when 
it can be raised in deep, thin folds between the fingers, then—without 
question—the supply is insufficient. It is just as abnormal to have the 
skin stretched taut over roll upon roll of fat. Years of clinical experi- 
ence have proved that such a condition is more apt to be a detriment 
than an asset. _ 

Muscles. When we come to consider the muscles it is only possible to 
judge them by their size and firmness. Physical educationalists are still 
trying to determine satisfactory tests of muscular fitness. So far as we 
can discover, the tests considered most acceptable are too elaborate to 
be generally practicable. We must remember that a healthy child does 
not necessarily show unusual muscular development. He shows rather 
a general muscular development of a sufficient degree to enable him to 
take part in the usual activities of childhood with complete satisfaction. 
Anything less than this would properly be classed as a defect. 

Chest. The chest is broad and deep and capable of generous expansion. 
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There are already considerable data as to how much expansion is to be 
expected at various ages. It is the flat, sunken chest or that with marked 
rachitic deformity and a very limited degree of expansion which is in- 
compatible with good health. 

Straight extremities. These indicate good bone growth. Strong joints 
indicate well-developed supporting ligaments and muscles. The size of 
the joints fits into the general proportion of the limbs. Marked deform- 
ities of the extremities, such as club foot or flail foot following polio- 
myelitis, are of course defects. It is a question, however, whether even 
a considerable degree of bowing of the legs need be so classed. An older 
child with such a deformity may be in every other way perfectly healthy. 
It is quite generally known among professional baseball fans that the 
justly famed Hans Wagner had very noticeably bowed legs. His ath- 
letic prowess would seem to be proof enough that even extensive bowing 
need not prevent most efficient physical functioning. When the deform- 
ity has become extreme enough to hinder normal activity it is unques- 
tionably a defect. It is true that we should continue to hold up the ideal 
of a perfect bony framework. Children would be surer of making effi- 
cient use ofsuchastructure. Also, insistence upon the ideal would impress 
parents with the need of taking proper care of their children during 
infancy, when the damage from rickets occurs. 

Foot-arch. A very high antero-posterior foot-arch is not as desirable 
as an arch of moderate height. Even a low arch cannot be uniformly 
condemned. Halbert L. Dunn, in the Military Surgeon of June, 1923, 
writes, ‘“The best criteria of normal and abnormal arches are functional 
tests.” It is therefore what it can do rather than what it looks like that 
determines the arch of good health. 

Position of foot. The foot is normally held straight. This position 
not only enables one to cover the ground more rapidly but, what is of 
much greater importance, it favors the maintenance of a strong antero- 
posterior arch and preserves balance. The great toes also point straight 
forward. All too often as the result of tight, poorly shaped shoes these 
big toes are crowded over towards the other toes. This is not healthy. 

Weight. We take up weight last in considering the signs of a well-built 
body, not because it is less important than those just mentioned, but be- 
cause it has so frequently been incorrectly considered the all-important. 
It is unquestionably true that safer conclusions can be drawn if weight is 
always considered in connection with height andage. The Wood-Baldwin 
scale for the 5 to 18 years period, and the Woodbury scale from birth to 6 
years are the best standards of this kind available. They have the 
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unique attraction of providing an exact and easily determinable standard. 
But that in itself isa danger. It isa temptation for enthusiastic workers 
of moderate experience to be satisfied with this single measurement as a 
complete index of good health. Those who compiled the weight-height- 
age tables never intended them to be the sole index. The many ad- 
ditional factors which we have just been discussing—conditions of muscles, 
bones, fat, and so on—must be given a place of equal importance. It is 
easy to see why a single index, such as that based on weight-height-age 
tables, cannot be safely used. ‘Take for example a child who measures 
up to the average weight for his height and age. Those who use only 
this weight index would assume him to be well nourished. However, 
even a cursory examination may show that he is poorly nourished. He 
may have big bones but very little fat and poorly developed muscles. Or 
he may have small bones and yet make up in weight by a decided over- 
abundance of flabby musculature and fat. Neither of these conditions 
represents a well-balanced nutritional state. It would seem to be im- 
portant to consider the bone-fat-muscle ratio with the weight-height- 
age ratio. 

Another reason why a weight index is not a complete standard of good 
health is that no weight tables yet compiled have taken sufficiently into 
consideration different types of body build. Although it is generally 
agreed that there are such types a great deal of investigation is needed 
to simplify the subject. If possible a practical method of placing each 
individual in his proper type should be generally available. Dr. Charles 
B. Davenport’s work upon types of body build gives as complete and 
definite information as we have been able to find. He believes that there 
are five types—very slender, slender, medium, fleshy, and very fleshy. 
These differences may be due to racial or geographical peculiarities and 
also to hereditary influences. But even his method is too complicated 
for general use. We must realize clearly, therefore, that proper weight is 
a very important sign of health, but only when correlated with all the 
facts having to do with good nutrition can it best serve a safe and useful 


purpose. 
Let us turn for a few moments to the manifestations of a well-function- 
ing body. 


Expression. Healthy children have an alert, happy expression. It 
would be unsafe in estimating this characteristic to judge too narrowly. 
It would normally vary within fairly wide margins, depending, for in- 
stance, upon the children’s temperaments. Some are vivacious, other 
phlegmatic, some bold, and many extremely shy. However, in general, 
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all healthy children may be expected to appear contented and happy 
under natural circumstances. The close relationship between bodily 
and mental health cannot be too strongly emphasized. Any list of signs 
of health which ignores the effect of physical well-being upon character 
and behavior is incomplete. It is the reflection of good physical health 
in a child’s character which makes the effort to improve his health worth 
while. Therefore, an alert, happy expression is a very important sign 
of health. There may be so sluggish a mental response or such chronic 
irritability of disposition as to amount to actual defects. Poor hearing, 
uncorrected astigmatism and myopia, or intestinal parasites are fre- 
quently the causes of such conditions. 

Muscular coordination. Another manifestation of a well-functioning 
body is prompt, efficient muscular coordination. We will take up a 
certain normal exception later on. 

Breathing. Still a third manifestation is unobstructed nasal breathing. 
It is only where obstruction becomes so severe as to produce distress 
that one adequately realizes how absolutely necessary to life is a sufficient 
supply of oxygen. Limit this essential requirement continuously year 
after year and it is self-evident that health will suffer. Large adenoids 
and tonsils or a markedly deviated nasal septum will do this if allowed to 
continue uncorrected. 

Tongue. A clean, moist, red tongue indicates that digestion is satis- 
factory. 

Bodily repose. Freedom from constant unnecessary activity speaks 
for a neuro-muscular system under proper control. 

Freedom from fatigue. Healthy children are able to indulge in all 
ordinary exercises without undue fatigue. 

Good posture. This is one of the most essential manifestations of a 
well-functioning body. In the upright position, the head is erect, chin 
held in, and shoulders even. Shoulder blades are best held flat across 
the back. The normal cervical and lumbar curves of the back are not 
exaggerated. The abdomen does not extend in front of the line of the 
chest. 

This completes the list of clinical signs which we believe can safely 
be used to determine when a child is in excellent health. Such a list is 
often criticized on the ground that judgments based on it depend largely 
upon the personal opinion of the examiner and will vary with the extent 
of his experience and training and perhaps with his temperament. If 
he is a stickler for details he may judge more closely than if he is of a more 
easy disposition. If he is particularly interested in certain of these 
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points he may unconsciously slight other points. This is true to a cer- 
tain extent and would be a more legitimate objection if this type of stand- 
ard were being used by those of only moderate training and experience 
in deciding whether questionable, border-line cases were actually under- 
nourished. There can hardly be any objection to its use as a standard of 
definitely good health, which is at the upper extreme of the scale of 
judgment and not subject to the very natural uncertainty of border- 
line cases. 

Influence of age. Before closing our discussion of signs of health we 
must briefly consider how differences in age modify certain signs. The 
influence of age upon the degree of muscular development is well known. 
Because a child rarely puts its muscles to heavy use during the first two 
or three years of life, it is the exception to find really powerful develop- 
ment at this time. Also at the age of 12 to 14 years the arms and legs 
grow sometimes five to ten centimeters in a year while the body retains, 
for the time being, more nearly its childish proportions. It is quite a 
general experience to find that muscles have not kept up in develop- 
ment with growth of extremities. On the contrary, one of the most 
marked results of puberty is a definite increase in the power of the 
muscles. Since muscular development varies in this way with different 
ages, we must recognize that during the first few years, and at the nor- 
mally awkward age of 12 to 14 years, a less perfect coordination is not 
unusual. 

There is one more point where age may modify one of our previously 
stated signs of health and that is in relation to posture. One of the 
criteria of good posture just mentioned is that the abdomen should not 
extend in front of the anterior line of the chest. I am sure we have all 
noticed how infrequently this condition is found in healthy runabouts 
of two to four years. It is almost the rule for the abdomen to extend 
considerably in front of the chest line. Is this relative prominence of 
the abdomen normal at this age? If so, we must modify for this age this 
criterion of good posture which is true and important for the older ages. 
In attempting to account for this abdominal prominence, at least two 
considerations deserve attention. First, as previously mentioned, the 
abdominal muscles, in common with all the muscles, are not well de- 
veloped at this age. Secondly, according to Professor R. E. Scammon, 
the pelvic cavity at birth is relatively much smaller than in the adult. 
With the growth of the lesser pelvis a portion of the small intestine 
may be accommodated in the pelvic cavity, thus leaving more space in 
the abdominal cavity. He also states that at birth the relative weight of 
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the stomach and intestines to the body weight is 1.5 per cent, whereas it 
is but 0.75 per cent, or one-half of this, in the adult. The relative weight 
of the liver to the body weight at birth is 4 per cent, whereas in the 
adult it is from 2.5 to 3 per cent. It is evident, therefore, that at birth 
and for the first few years of life the abdomen is expected to contain a 
relatively greater bulk than is required of it later on in life. Also, there 
is relatively less space for this greater bulk. Combine these facts with 
the fact that the power and tone of the abdominal muscles, at this 
early age, are not well developed and it would seem most natural for the 
abdomen to extend forward more prominently than in later years. 

Conclusion. The signs of health outlined in this paper are not offered 
as an exact standard based upon scientific experimental investigation. 
It is impossible to provide such a standard at this time. Not nearly 
enough scientific work has been done to warrant such an attempt. We 
have presented the physical signs which clinical experience has recognized 
for years as being safe indications of good health. We believe they can 
be used with confidence in picking out children who are in excellent 
health. It is often most difficult at best to decide correctly about border- 
line cases. These children should be referred always to physicians who 
have been particularly trained and who have also the advantage of wide 
experience with this particular type of work. 

Lastly I wish especially to emphasize that the particular advantage of 
these clinical signs of health is that they do not aim to describe a single 
type as the ideal, but rather an ideal group. It is not the mountain peak 
where there is room for but one child to stand and proclaim, “I and only 
I am the healthy type;” it is rather the plateau which may be just as 
high as the mountain peak, but upon which there is room for thousands 
of healthy children of various ages, types, and degrees to take their place 
and proclaim, “‘We represent the normal variations of healthy children.” 
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A FOOD SELECTION SCORE CARD 


FLORA M. THURSTON 
Member of Nutrition Committee, Extension Section, American Home Economics Association 


How to teach nutrition to homemakers in a way that would lead to a 
general adoption of a higher standard of good selection was a problem 
with which the Cooperative Extension Service found itself confronted 
some five years ago. The idea was prevalent that food selection was too 
complicated to be understood without studying all its ramifications, and 
that the essential facts could not be stated simply enough to make it 
safe for the lay person to broadcast them through her neighborhood. 
Fortunately there were those in the service who believed these difficul- 
ties could be overcome and the food selection scord card is one of the 
devices developed for this purpose. It offers several advantages. To 
begin with, it combines in a small space both a statement of the essential 
foods which make up the main part of a well-selected diet and an oppor- 
tunity to evaluate the original diet and the improvements adopted. It 
sets up a standard of action and, by the device of scoring, provides a 
stimulus to the attainment of that standard. If with the score card is 
included a simple health record on which certain easily-judged criteria 
of health can be checked at the beginning and end of a given period, the 
card serves also to demonstrate the effects of food selection upon those 
aspects of health. The fact that the score card makes self-criticism pos- 
sible and teacher criticism unnecessary is a feature especially valuable in 
extension work. 

It should be clearly understood that the score card is not intended 
for use without other instruction in the subject matter of nutrition, and 
was devised for use by local leaders and those working under them. It 
will be remembered that during the last few years there has been de- 
veloped a system of training for local leadership under which cooperating 
communities may send some of their most able leaders to a central point 
at certain times to be regularly trained by college specialists and home 
demonstration agents. Here the leaders of nutrition projects receive 
their instruction in the general subject matter and in the use of specially 
prepared teaching helps, among them the score card. For example, 
when the health record is first introduced there is a discussion of a well- 
developed individual, illustrated perhaps by a child who possesses the 
bodily characteristics described. This naturally leads to an interest in 
the kind of food which would tend to produce and maintain vigorous 
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health and so to the idea of making a demonstration in the food selection 
of one’s own family. The local leader, thus trained by the specialists 
and provided with the necessary helps in the way of subject matter and 
teaching devices, returns to her community ready to begin a practical 
demonstration under the continued supervision of the more highly trained 
extension workers and college specialists. As she makes her demonstra- 
tion of improved food selection in her own family and leads the others of 
her group in making theirs, they become the champions of positive health 
and often change the prevalent attitude toward diet from a matter of 
mere gratification to one of personal and social responsibility. 

For example, in one of the first communities in which a group under- 
took such a project, all the homemakers checked up how their ordinary 
diet compared with that on the score card and scored themselves or their 
families accordingly. This showed what foods were being slighted and 
led to an investigation of the foods supplied by stores and family gardens. 
As a result there was a marked improvement both in the kind and amount 
of food put up at home for winter use and in that brought in by the local 
grocer and baker. Although the homemakers were asked at first to use 
the standards of the score card without knowing why these were good, 
they were not long left in a state of blind acceptance. All during the 
demonstration period, which lasted several months, they were learning 
the reasons back of the score card standards. This required a simple 
organization of the subject matter. Lessons including discussions of 
meal planning and food values served as a stimulus to further thinking, 
and home demonstrations in overcoming overweight, underweight, con- 
stipation, and indigestion and in child feeding and prenatal feeding 
were being carried on along with the score card demonstration. These 
so-called result demonstrations carried on by local people to show the 
beneficial effect of improved practices are a cardinal part of the exten- 
sion method and give rise to the term home demonstration work, by 
which extension work in home economics is commonly known. 

It took only a few months to show that the score card had possibilities 
for broadcasting good standards of food selection and that it was a simple 
enough device for local leaders to use. It also showed what were the 
food selection standards of any given group and how eflective the local 
leader was in establishing better practices. In many communities, the 
score at the beginning has averaged about 65 but in some it has been 
from 35 to 95. Ina few months it would usually rise to 80 and by the 
second year would reach 90 or 95. 

Along with this definite change in practice came a decided improve- 
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ment in health. There was a great reduction in constipation and in the 
number of colds; many had better appetites, less indigestion and head- 
aches, and color was improved. As a result of the weight demonstra- 
tions, satisfactory increases and decreases were made and general health 
was raised to a higher level. 

The community as a whole profited by the work of the nutrition 
group because the stores were soon carrying more adequate supplies of 
greens and whole wheat bread, the public eating places were serving more 
vegetables, school lunches were being established, and community meals 
were being planned not by whim but by rule. Those who received 
instruction passed on their information and enthusiasm until the com- 
munity was aware of a new ideal among them, an eagerness to build 
a better race through sound nutrition. The use of the score card was 
not confined to homemakers. Boys’ and girls’ clubs, high schools, 
social service organizations, and colleges alike found it valuable as a 
teaching device. 

Different forms have been evolved in the various states with the hope 
that eventually its main features might be consolidated into a form which 
would express at once the best scientific judgment and the most effective 
form of presentation. The matter was taken up by the Extension Sec- 
tion of the American Home Economics Association and referred to its 
committee on nutrition extension, the members of which are Erma E. 
Hollen, chairman, Fora Thurston, Rena B. Maycock, and Miriam 
Birdseye. The score card reproduced on page 496 is the result of their 
study. In submitting it they wish to re-emphasize the fact that it 
should not be used independently of other instruction in the subject 
matter of nutrition. It should, however, form a part of the subject 
matter presented at a series of meetings devoted to food selection because 
in it certain important dietary principles are shown in their practical 
connection with the dinner table, the market basket, and the home 
food supply. 

The score card proper provides for credits and deductions. The 
credits allowed represent certain essential foods, weighted as nearly as 
possible in accordance with their actual value in the diet. No attempt 
is made in the score card to cover the energy value of the diet, since this 
would introduce elaboration sufficient to defeat the purpose of the score 
card. It is expected that the weight-height relationship and other points 
in the health record will serve as an indication of adequacy in calories 
and that the question of fuel content will be handled in subject matter 
discussion. 
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FOOD SELECTION SCORE CARD 


For the ordinary person over six years of age 
Note. This score card emphasizes the need of certain essential foods in a well-selected 
diet. It is not intended to represent a complete diet. Moderate amounts of fat, sweets, and 
other desirable foods should be added to the foods listed below. The size of the serving 
should vary according to the need of the person; for adults and older children, an average 
serving of vegetables, fruits, or cereals is one-half cup. Servings will be smaller for children 
under ten years. 


MAXIMUM 
scons 
Credits 
20 Milk 
Adults 4 pint 10, ? pint 15, 1 pint 20 
Children } pint 10, 1 pint 15, }-1 quart 20 
40 Vegetables and fruits 
20 Vegetables 
1 serving 5, 2 servings 10, 3 servings 15 
(Potatoes may be included as one of the above servings.) 
Extra credit if leafy vegetable is included 5 
20 Fruits 
1 serving 10, 2 servings 15 
If raw fruit or vegetable or canned tomato is included, extra 
credit 5 
15 Whole grain products 
1 serving 10, 2 servings 15 
15 Cheese, eggs, meat, dried beans or peas 
1 serving of any one of above 10 
1 serving of any two of above 15 
10 Water (total liquid) 
Adults 1} quarts 5, 2 quarts 10 
Children 1 quart 5, 14 quarts 10 
100 Total credits 
Deductions 
Use of tea or coffee for children 10 
Use of over two cups of tea or coffee or both for adults 10 
Eating sweets between meals 10 
Total deductions 
Total score 
Weekly average (for daily checking) 
Average score for family (for estimates) 
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Drrections For UsInGc THE Score CARD 


SCORING 


Method of Estimates. For the first score, mark each member of the family on the basis of 
the amount and kinds of foods each one really eats during most of the year. Do not con- 
sider occasional variations. Give each member one of the scores indicated or none at all. 
Do not divide the numbers. 

For the score made at the end of the demonstration, use as a basis the food habits that have 
become established since the first score was made. 

Method of daily checking. Check the food selection daily for the desired number of days. 
The food groups appearing on the score are more fully discussed below. If you score low in 
any group, that particular part of the diet needs improving. 


WHAT YOUR SCORE INDICATES 


If your final score is between 85 and 100, with not less than 10 credits under each point, 
your food selection standard has been good. 

A score of from 75 to 85 indicates a fair standard. 

Credits below 75 indicate a low standard. 


EXPLANATION OF TERMS 


Milk includes whole milk for children and skim or buttermilk for adults, provided butter is 
eaten. Count milk cooked in food and that taken as a beverage. 

Vegetables include all foods commonly known as vegetables. 

Leafy vegetables include all dark green leaves, cabbage, and lettuce. Extra credit is given 
for these because of their special value. 

Fruits include all foods commonly known as fruits. Since tomatoes are botanically fruits 
and very similar to oranges in value, they may be counted either as vegetables or as fruits. 

Raw fruits and vegetables and canned or fresh tomatoes are given extra credit because of their 
special value. 

Grain products include all breakfast foods, breads, and other flour products. The whole 
grains are those containing all or most of the coating of the grain. Most dark colored cereals 
are in this class. 

W ater includes liquid in milk or in any beverage or soup, in addition to plain water. 

Sweets include all confections, cake, and foods made with considerable sugar or syrup. 

Meat includes fish, game, and poultry but does not include bacon or salt pork, which are 


classified as fats. 
Dried beans and peas do not contain as efficient proteins as do the animal protein foods. 


They are, however, valuable to supplement these foods as sources of protein. 


The provision for deductions gives opportunity to penalize undesir- 
able dietary habits. These may vary in different regions and the com- 
mittee urges that each state consider and formulate its own deductions 
in accordance with outstanding local dietary faults. In any case, how- 
ever, the deductions should be few and significant. 

There are two methods of checking food selection on the score card 
during a demonstration. One is by checking daily which of the foods 
indicated on the score care are actually used, and the other is by estimat- 
ing this at stated intervals, these estimates being based on a survey 
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from memory of the habits of individual members of the family. At 
present the method of daily checking is used by more states than the 
method of estimates. 


FOOD SELECTION SCORE CARD DEMONSTRATION 


At beginning of demonstration check the following health indicators: 
Height-weight index: 


Height: Feet............ Actual weight.............. pounds 
Average weight for height and age.......... Number of pounds above or below 
Do you have a full bowel movement daily without medicine? 
Do you suffer from: 
Indigestion Colds 
Over-fatigue Nervous irritability 
Headaches Other difficulties (list them) 


What problems indicated above will you select to work on during the demonstration? 
What food habits need improving according to the food habits score? 


PROGRESS REPORT OR FINAL REPORT 


Check present food habits regarding use of the foods listed below by using “S”’ if at beginning 
of demonstration you were already using the full amount recommended by the score card; 
“7” if you have improved the habit during the course of the demonstration. 


Milk Whole grain products 
Other vegetables ..........Eating between meals 
Fruits use of tea or coffee 
isaveshwien Raw fruits or vegetables 

Check health indicators that show improvement 
Pounds increased 
Pounds decreased 
Daily bowel movement irritability 
Indigestion difficulties 
Over-fatigue 


The health record, as has already been indicated, serves several pur- 
poses. It emphasizes the fact that our reason for urging a standard 
for food habits is to help people attain and maintain a standard of 
physical well-being and efficiency. Together with the score card, it 
forms the basis of a result demonstration by indicating whether improve- 
ment in certain aspects of physical condition follows improvement in 
food habits. It helps build up a mental picture of the physically fit 
individual by calling attention to the characteristics of a body in good 
running order. 


Remarks: 
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HEALTH RECORD 


(Used by permission of New York State College of Home Economics) 


The purpose of the health record is to show how difficulties that may be related to diet are 
relieved when the standards of food selection are improved. The following list does not make 
a complete health record but it includes some of the most obvious and most common ailments 
that may be relieved by better habits of food selection. (See directions below.) 


COLUMN FOR ESTIMATES 


Health—good, fair, or poor 

Ages of persons under 20 years 

Height in inches 

Weight in pounds 

Average weight according to height-weight tables 
Number of pounds overweight 

Number of pounds underweight 

Flesh—firm, fairly firm, or soft 

Posture—good, fair, or poor 

Teeth: quality—good, fair, poor, or false. Are teeth in good condition? 
Color—good, fair or poor 

Insufficient rest or tiredness (check if frequent) 
Restless sleep (check if frequent) 

Constipation (check if frequent) 

Indigestion (check if frequent) 

Appetite—good, fair, or poor 

Irritability, nervousness, or worry (check if frequent) 
Headache (check if frequent) 

Colds (check if frequent) 

Goiter 

Diseased tonsils, adenoids, or teeth 

List other ailments (check persons having them) 


DIRECTIONS FOR USING HEALTH RECORD 


At the beginning and at the end of the result-demonstration, record on the second page 
of the score card, under “Health Record”’ (or, ‘Food Selection Demonstration”), points 
indicating the physical fitness of the individual scored, for comparison with food habits. 


The health record may be brief, emphasizing only a few aspects of 
physical fitness which are most easily affected by food habits; or it may 
be more inclusive, covering quite fully the points of a well-built body in 
good running order, and of a body properly carried. The one now in 
use in New York and reproduced on this page is submitted by the com- 
mittee as a suggestive illustration of a brief and inclusive form. 
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SCHOOL LUNCHES IN LARGE CITIES OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


MABEL HYDE KITTREDGE 
Chairman of New York School Lunch Inquiry Commitice 


The Superintendent of Schools in the City of New York having asked 
for a report on school lunches in New York, it was thought advisable, 
before the problem in our own city could be effectually solved, to learn 
all we could of the organization and management of school lunches in 
other cities and their success or failure. Of course only the largest 
cities have a problem analogous to New York’s, but we have tried to 
get the results in the 134 cities with a population of 50,000 and upwards. 

Personally to visit all these places and talk with the directors being 
impossible, a questionnaire was sent out. Replies were received from 
127 cities, or all but 7. Further correspondence was often undertaken 
with those whose lunch room organizations seemed likely to furnish 
useful suggestions. 

Fifty sent menus; thirty-two sent financial reports; many offered 
constructive plans looking toward the day when the feeding of school 
children should be a more dignified and a better appreciated part of 
health education. 

In making special mention in this report of certain cities that seem to 
have made notable progress in solving the managerial problem of school 
lunches, we are conscious of having slighted many others where the 
work is excellent but the written report meager; and that perhaps we 
have not given to every report its full significance. 

Seven cities replying to the questionnaire are not attempting fully to 
solve the lunch problem. Three of these serve no school luncheons. 
Two serve milk and crackers only. Two serve lunches only to teachers 
and handicapped children. These cities will not be considered further 
in this report. 

The remaining 120 cities are grouped in the accompanying table ac- 
cording to their policy in administering the business of school lunches 
and will be discussed on this basis. Classification has been somewhat 
difficult because some cities list junior high schools separately, some 

_include them with high schools, and some with elementary schools. 

1. Lunch only in one high school. The 15 cities in this group reported 
serving luncheons in one high school only; in 9 of these cities there is 
but one high school building. 
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Methods followed in the administration of school lunches in 120 cities 


aa 
Zz : SUPERVISION OR MANAGEMENT 
bel a | 
3 
Zz 
1. Lunches only in ome high 
school: 
Binghamton, N. Y........ 72] «#1 1 Home economics dept. 
Duluth, Minn............. 111} 3 1 Cafeteria manager 
East Orange, N.J.......... et) a | 1 Home economics dept. 
Fall River, Mass.......... 120} 1 1 Cafeteria manager 
Haverhill, Mass.......... 54; 1 1 Home economics dept. 
Holyoke, Mass............ 60} 2 1 Cafeteria manager 
Lawrence, Mass........... 94; «1 1 Cafeteria manager 
Lowell, Mass............. 113} 1 1 Committee 
New Bedford, Mass....... 121} 3 1 Contractor 
Portsmouth, Va........... 59) 1 1 Cafeteria manager 
San Antonio, Tex......... 198} 2 1 Cafeteria manager 
95; 1 1 Parent-Teacher Assoc. 
72; #1 1 Home economics dept. 
102} 1 1 Cafeteria manager 
Waterbury, Conn......... 98; 3 1 Cafeteria manager 
2. Lunches in high schools, local 
management: 
Akron, Ohio..............] 208) 4 4 Home economics dept. 
Allentown, Pa............ 92} 2 2 Home economics dept. 
East St. Louis, Ill......... 67| 3 3 Cafeteria manager 
212) 5 3 Cafeteria manager 
Sacramento, Calif......... 72; «2 2 Home economics dept. 
Salt Lake City, Utah...... 131} 2 2 Cafeteria manager 
Savannah, Ga............. 93} 4 4 Cafeteria manager 
ere 142} 2 2 Cafeteria manager 
Spokane, Wash............ 109} 3 2 Home economics dept. 
287; 4 4 Director of schools 
Wilmington, Del.......... 122} 2 2 Cafeteria manager 
1144 2 Cafeteria manager 
3. Lunches in high and junior 
high schools, local man- 
agement: 
69| 3 3 Home economics dept. 
Covington, Ky............ 57} 3 3 Principal 
Davenport, Iowa......... 4 Cafeteria manager 
Johnstown, Pa. 71; 3 3 Home economics dept. 
Kansas City, Kans........ 116} 7 5 Home economics dept. 
Lansing, Mich.*.......... 71; 4 4 Home economics dept. 
New Haven, Conn......... 179) 4 4 Cafeteria manager 


| 
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Methods followed in the administration of sbhool lunches in 120 cities—Continued 


2 HIGH SCHOOLS z Fe 
z 
cIttes z : SUPERVISION OR MANAGEMENT 
| 2 | 2° | 
3. Lunches in high and junior 
high schools, local man- 
agemeni—Continued: 
Springfield, Mo........... 42) 4 + Cafeteria manager 
Springfield, Ohio.......... 69) 5 5 Home economics dept. 
St. 246, 5 Cafeteria manager 
182} 5 Principal 
Washington, D. C......... 498) 11 il School committee 
Wichita, Kans............ 79) «5 5 Home economics dept. 
4 Lunches in high and elemen- 
tary schools, local man- 
agement: 
Atlantic City, N. J........ 53 3 1 | Cafeteria manager 
Augusta, Ga.?............ 53 2 3 | Cafeteria manager 
Baltimore, Md.*»......... 734 9 4 | Cafeteria manager 
Birmingham, Ala>........ 206 4 | 45° | Parent-Teacher Assoc. 
Charleston, S. C.......... 73 4 | | Parent-Teacher Assoc. 
Chattanooga, Tenn........ 67 3 25 | Parent-Teacher Assoc. and 
manager 
SD Biiskiscvesasceds 2,886 38 68 | Household art dept. 
pe rere 1,242 9 6 | Home economics dept. 
Fort Worth, Tex..... 155 5 32 | Home economics dept. 
pS, eee 83 4 3 | Supt. of lunch room 
Indianapolis, Ind.......... 359 3 1 | Cafeteria manager 
Knoxville, Tenn........... 95 3 18 | Manager 
Little Rock, Ark.......... 74 ¢ 5 | Cafeteria manager 
Los Angeles, Calif......... 577 42 | 100 | Home economics dept. 
Memphis, Tenn........... 175 5 20 | Cafeteria manager 
66 1 8 | Manager and principal 
Nashbille, Tenn........... 136 2 21 | Cafeteria manager 
ere 159 3 14° | Parent-Teacher Assoc. 
renee 80 2 10 | ParentTeacher Assoc. 
Phoenix, Arix.*........... 39 1 17 | Concessionaire 
Portland, Maine.......... 73 2 1 | Principal 
VO... 186 5 18* | Home economics dept. 
San Diego, Calif.......... 106 6 20 | Home economics dept. 
San Francisco, Calif.*.... . 558 8 7 | Cafeteria manager 
Schenectady, N. Y........ 93 3 2 | Home economics dept. 
Springfield, Ill............ 62 1 1 | Cafeteria manager 
PID, vicntvivecen 55 1 1 | Cafeteria manager 
Youngstown, Ohio........ 160 5 4 | Home economics dept. 
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Methods followed in the administration of school lunches in 120 cities—Continued 
2 scnoors | 
z B 
z 5 | SUPERVISION OR MANAGEMENT 
2 | | 
< E 
5. Lunches in high schools, local 
management; in elemen- 
tary schools, centralized 
management: 
a eee 538 6 19 | Home economics dept. 
Kansas City, Mo.......... 367 8 34 | Home economics dept. 
Milwaukee, Wis........... 509 9 Home economics dept. 
New York, N. Y.°*........ 5,621 35 80 | School lunch dept. 
Seattle, Wash............. 316 9 37 | Home economics dept. 
South Bend, Ind.......... 80 1 4 | Home economics dept. 
6. Lunches in high and elemen- 
tary schools, separate 
management: 
Cincinnati, Ohio.......... 409 6 Cafeteria director 
34 | Penny Lunch Assoc. 
Portland, Oregon......... 321 9 Home economics dept. 
5 | Parent-Teacher Assoc. 
822 8 Supply commission 
20 | Penny Lunch Assoc. 
Springfield, Mass.......... 142 8 Cafeteria director 
5 | Home economics dept. 
sss 104 8 Home economics dept. 
6 | Parent-Teacher Assoc. 
7. Lunches in high schools only, 
centralized control: 
Pree 66 2 Home economics dept. 
Cambridge, Mass......... 120 3 School committee 
eee 173 + Lunch-room director 
281 6 Lunch-room director 
Evansville, Ind........... 85 + Lunch-room director 
Fort Wayne, Ind.......... 98 y Lunch-room director 
Hartford, Conn........... 160 2 Lunch-room director 
Jersey City, N. J......... 315 3 Lunch-room director 
Saginaw, Mich............ 72 3 Home economics dept. 
Wheeling, W. Va.......... 56 2 Home economics dept. 
8. Lunches in high and junior 
high schools, centralized 
control: 
Bethlehem, Pa............ 69 2 Home economics dept. 
Boston, Mass............. 748 22 Central kitchen! 
Dubuque, Iowa........... 39 3 Home economics dept. 
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Methods followed wm the administrat.on of school lunches in 120 cittes—Concluded 


CITIES 8 : 5 SUPERVISION OR MANAGEMENT 
3 
& Zz 
8. Lunches in high and junior 
high schools, centralized 
control—Conlinued: 
113 7 Lunch-room director 
eer 130 4 Lunch-room director 
99 6 Lunch-room director 
Minneapolis, Minn....... . 425 9 Home economics dept. 
eee 632 14 Lunch-room director 
76 2 Lunch-room director 
113 6 Lunch-room director 
Somerville, Mass.......... 93 3 Lunch-room director 
132 4 Lunch-room director 
Worcester, Mass.......... 180) 5 Lunch-room director 
9. Lunches in high and elemen- 
tary schools, one central 
management: 
Berkeley, Calif............ 66 138 Home economics dept. 
Cleveland, Ohio.......... 936 3le Lunch-room director 
Columbus, Ohio.......... 280 17« Home economics dept. 
194 428 Lunch-room director 
Elizabeth, N. J........... 104 3 Home economics dept. 
55 10°« Home economics dept. 
Grand Rapids, Mich...... .| 154 7 Home economics dept. 
165 358 Lunch-room director 
Jacksonville, Fla.......... 95 Lunch-room director 
Lincoln, Nebr............. 61 4s Home economics dept. 
Long Beach, Calif......... 91 17¢ “Supervisor of cafeterias” 
Louisville, Ky.*........... 259 60« Department school lunches 
435 Alumnae Assoc. 
New Orleans, La.......... 414 258 Department school lunches 
Philadelphia, Pa.......... 1,979 656 Lunch-room director 
Rochester, N. Y.>......... 317 54a Lunch-room director 
124 216 Home economics dept. 


® Concessionaire allowed in some or all schools. 

> Home economics department partially responsible 

* Approximate number 

4 Assistance given by Parent-Teacher Association 

¢ Parent-Teacher Association manages lunches in eight schools 
f Kitchen connected with outside organization 

© Includes elementary schools 


HIGH SCHOOLS 
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Though the operation of one school lunch presents problems much 
simpler than those that arise when there are many schools and different 
grades of children, this one-school group has made useful contributions 
to our general study. In only one-fourth of these cities is the lunch 
room activity connected with the home economics department. A 
separate lunch-room manager, usually responsible to the principal, is 
most frequently in charge. The Parent-Teacher Association is responsi- 
ble for the luncheon in one city; a concessionaire operates in another. 
While practically all of these lunch rooms are self-supporting, only one 
is allowed to operate for profit. 

2. Lunches in high schools, local management. In the 12 cities of this 
group several high schools but no elementary schools serve lunches. 
Each high school operates its own lunch and its efficiency depends 
largely on the character of the school and its principal and also on the 
general attitude toward school feeding in that city. 

One-half of the cities of this group report no general supervision, 
each manager, apparently, determining the policy of her own lunch 
room. In all cases, she is expected to make it self-supporting and there 
can be no profit diverted from specific luncheon expenses. In the high 
schools of Omaha, Nebraska, there is no supervision from the home 
economics department nor do the lunch rooms depend upon the domes- 
tic science teachers. Each lunch-room manager is a trained dietitian 
employed and paid by the Board of Education; she trains her kitchen 
helpers, buys supplies, engages labor, and keeps the accounts; the lunch- 
room receipts must be sufficient to cover her salary. The food served 
in the schools of Omaha is reported as educationally planned; no pie or 
pastry is allowed, and only such simple cakes as can be made in the 
lunch rooms. All items are served for five cents each. In four cities 
of this group a definite lunch-room policy and supervision are pro- 
vided by the home economics department. In Sacramento, California, 
for example, the home economics teacher in each school buys for the 
lunch room; the commercial teacher keeps the accounts; and the home 
economics supervisor regulates wages, engages labor, and receives 
monthly reports from each school. In Sacramento there is a stand- 
ardized price for food, five cents for all dishes except a few salads and 
meats. 

3. Lunches in high and junior high schools, local management. This 
group differs little from group 2. Six of its 13 cities operate school 
lunches with more or less cooperation from the home economics depart- 
ment. Lansing, Michigan, in three of its four schools, seems to have a 


} 
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good working arrangement; there is a dietitian as manager in each school, 
the pupils of the classes in cafeteria management do the actual work in 
the lunch room, and the whole activity is under the supervision of the 
home economics department. 

In Syracuse, New York, “the cafeteria is a project in cooperation with 
the home economics department and the domestic science classes co- 
operate,” but the principal in each school is the responsible head. 

In Washington, D. C., the lunches in each school are in charge of a 
committee composed of the principal and teachers, including the domes- 
tic science teacher. 

One city of this group reports having tried central management and 
found it a failure because of the friction created. Now each school 
operates its own lunch room, and there is a “friendly rivalry,’ also a 
decided tendency to “boost for one’s own school.’ Mothers’ clubs, the 
Parent-Teacher Association, Y. W. C. A., Y. M. C. A., and Lend-A-Hand 
clubs take a keen interest, and the members are encouraged to lunch in 
the schools. The present plan is satisfactory to the school authorities 
and is self-supporting, but it appears to be more of a neighborly insti- 
tution than an educational project. 

4. Lunches in high and elementary schools, local management. This 
group of 28 cities is the first listed in which lunches are served in the 
elementary as well as in the high schools. As each school operates its 
own lunch room, different methods and different agents are often found 
in the various schools of the same city; in at least one-half there appears 
to be no controlling policy centering in the Board of Education. The 
principal most frequently is the responsible head with a paid manager 
to operate the lunch room. For example, in Birmingham, Alabama, 
the Board of Education employs a trained supervisor of lunch rooms, 
but over each lunch room is a manager, usually not a dietitian, employed 
by the Parent-Teacher Association. Each lunch room is an integral 
part of the school, and the principal is responsible for it as for any other 
department in his school. In four other cities the Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation assists the principal. 

Many schools of this group have a unified, managerial system or- 
ganized on educational lines. In Los Angeles, California, for example, 
_ arrangement is as follows: 


Los Angeles. Elementary Schools (100). Each school manages its own 
buying. The paid helpers are selected from a registered list. Supervision 
is given directly by the home economics teacher in each school, indirectly by 
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the home economics department. Travelling auditors check books once a 


month. 

Junior High Schools (27). Management is by the student body with 
cooperation of commercial department. Supervision is given by the com- 
mercial department of each school in cooperation with the home economics 


department. 
Senior High Schools (15). Controlled by the student body working with 


the home economics teacher and employing a paid manager; there is local 
supervision only. 


5. Lunches in high schools, local management; in elementary schools, 
centralized management. In these six cities the management of the 
school lunches is very much alike. The administrative work for the 
elementary schools centers in the home economics department, but 
each high school manages its own lunches, either efficiently or otherwise 
according to the director in charge. All lunch rooms in this group are 
self-supporting, except for an occasional small school in a poor neigh- 
borhood. All profit goes back into lunch-room work. 

There are some interesting differences. In Buffalo, New York, the 
assistant director of home economics is responsible for elementary school 
lunches, and holds night classes for training women to be practical lunch- 
room managers; in each of the high schools are a head worker and two 
assistant dietitians, paid by the Board of Education, the head worker 
having all responsibility for every phase of work. In Kansas City, 
Missouri, the home economics department and the elementary school 
lunch department are one and the same and the domestic science classes 
in the different schools prepare and serve the lunch; the lunch room in 
each high school, on the other hand, is independently managed and the 
managers are not, as a rule, trained dietitians. 

New York City belongs under this group more than any other, but 
its lunch system is so little unified—less so than any other city—that it 
can hardly be classified at all. Several managerial policies operate in its 
schools. Thirty-one elementary schools centralize their management 
in a school-lunch department; this department operates from a central 
kitchen and runs on a deficit which is paid by the city. Thirty-nine 
elementary schools are operated by concessionaires and make a profit 
for the concessionaire. The thirty-eight high schools in New York 
are managed as separate units, some by concessionaires or unassisted 
faculty members; but two-thirds of them are operated by the school 
with a dietitian in charge; in most high schools there is a profit which 
goes into the general organization fund used for various school activities. 
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6. Lunches in high and elementary schools, separate managements. In 
these five cities the lunches in high schools have a centralized control 
while the elementary schools are under local management. The spend- 
ing capacity of an elementary school child is too small to insure a self- 
supporting lunch room, hence four of the five cities in this class look to 
outside friends to help with the lunch problem in the elementary schools; 
only by centralization does a business basis seem possible. 

The home economics department has little responsibility for the lunch 
work in the cities of this group. Only in Tacoma, Washington, does 
it appear as controlling the luncheons in high schools. In St. Louis 
the responsibility of high school lunches lies with the Supply Commis- 
sioner and the Superintendent of Instruction, “all employees from the 
lunch-room manager to the cooks and assistants are under their direc- 
tion.”” In Cincinnati, Ohio, and in Portland, Oregon, there is one lunch 
supervisor over all high schools. She employs the local managers and 
takes full responsibility. This also is the managerial policy of Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, only in Springfield the home economics director 
acts in an advisory capacity. 

7, 8, and 9. Lunches operated under centralized control. The last 
cities to consider are the forty which have a centralized administration 
of all school lunches and in which, therefore, the school lunch activity 
can be studied as a unit. Ten of these (group 7) have lunches in high 
schools only; thirteen (group 8) in high and junior high schools; and 
seventeen (group 9) in high, junior high and elementary schools from 
one department. 

Two thirds of the twenty-three cities which serve lunches in high or 
junior high but not in elementary schools and which have centralized 
control, appoint a director or supervisor of school luncheons who acts 
independently of other departments. The remaining third consider 
the lunch-room work asa branch of home economics, centering the ad- 
ministrative work in the home economics department and usually 
placing all responsibility on the home economics director. Two cities 
fall outside of either of these groups; in one the luncheons are centrally 
managed by committees within the school system and in the other by 
an organization outside of the schools. 

This last, or Boston, plan is unique: a central kitchen operated by 
‘the Women’s Educational and Industrial Union supplies food to a public 
restaurant and also to all the high and junior high schools of Boston. 
A committee made up of representatives from the Union and the schools 
and of nutrition experts has charge of the food sent to the schools. The 
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school provides the lunch room, the structural equipment, light, and 
heat; the Union provides small equipment, labor, food, and _ transpor- 
tation and assumes all financial responsibility. The school and the 
Union set the price of food at figures that shall cover expenses. Students 
help with the service and receive lunch as compensation. Such matters 
as menus and counter arrangement are settled by the superintendent, 
director, and assistant director. The menus are made out weekly and 
sent to the head server in each school, who checks the quantity needed 
in her school and orders it from central kitchen. 

Minneapolis is an example of a city where the director of home eco- 
nomics and the director of school lunches is one and the same person. 
This director says, “I do not feel that the domestic science department 
should be separated from the lunch-room department, or the lunch 
rooms separated from the domestic science. . . . . My domestic 
science teachers must hold their pupils to a standard of salable products. 
Because we have an outlet for our domestic science products the cost of 
the domestic science department to the city is not so great.” She is 
free to spend the income derived from the sale of food as seems best to 
her. She is not obliged to purchase food material through the purchas- 
ing department, only lunch-room equipment. All bills must be ap- 
proved by the finance department and the city controller. A dietitian 
is appointed as manager in every high school. In the case of junior 
high schools a practically trained woman who has proved her efficiency 
as assistant in a senior school may be advanced to manager of junior 
high school; there is a dietitian as supervisor over every seven junior 
high schools who is responsible for the finances of her lunch rooms as 
she is for the dietary department. In every school in Minneapolis there 
is a well-equipped kitchen where all foods except yeast bread are pre- 
pared. 

The seventeen cities in group 9, that is those having central manage- 
ment over high, junior high, and elementary school lunches, are well 
exemplified by Philadelphia and its department of lunches. This 
school lunch plant is one of the largest in the country, with 425 employes 
and serving daily one hundred thousand pupils and 1,500 teachers. 
The director of this department has proved that elementary as well as 
high school lunch rooms can be self-supporting, and that all can be ad- 
vantageously directed by the same administrative head. Philadelphia 
gives her school lunch director freedom in the expenditure of the school 
lunch receipts and demands that all expenses be paid from these re- 
ceipts except initial equipment (which is provided by the Board of 
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Education), gas, heat, and the director’s salary. Trained dietitians 
are managers in Philadelphia high school lunch rooms. In elementary 
schools practical women in the neighborhood are employed; they work 
under trained supervisors who must keep in touch with every detail of 
the work. Materials are bought in quantity, but as the schools have 
no central storage place, the goods are delivered weekly as desired. 

General financial statements. From the replies received a few inter- 
esting generalizations may be made regarding finances. 

Among the 127 cities, 95 or 74 per cent reported self-supporting lunch 
rooms; 93 or 73 per cent rule that all profit must be returned to the school 
lunch fund; and 16 or 12 per cent allow the school’s general organization 
to benefit by any profit. 

The prices at which certain foods were sold were reported from fifty 
cities. The variations and averages are as follows: 

Variation Average 
3to 6cents 44 cents 
4to 7 cents 


5 to 15 cents 
3to 7 cents 
3 to 10 cents 
5 to 10 cents 
Fruit, raw and cooked 2to 7 cents 
Plate lunch 10 to 30 cents 


Combination of home economics and school lunch departments. 
reasons were presented for and against uniting the home economics and 
the school lunch departments under one head. Those in favor of the 
combination may be summarized as follows: 


School lunch rooms are not feeding stations but a part of an educational 
program. The information gained from a study of nutrition should be utilized 
in the lunch room. 

Quantity cooking should be taught by the domestic science teacher. The 
lunch room is the outlet for this food. 

The cost to the city is lessened if domestic science classes can draw raw 
material from lunch-room storehouse and sell the finished product in lunch 
room at noon. 

The pupils’ work is kept up to a high standard of salable products. 

Civic pride is promoted and initiative and personal responsibility developed. 

A spirit of service and real democracy is developed. 

Such positions as cashier, checker, and manager teach business methods. 


Hot dish (macaroni, beans, etc.).................... Sto 10 cents 6} cents 
74 cents 
44 cents 
6 cents 
74 cents 
5 cents 
16 cents 
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The system offers as opportunity for pre-vocational and vocational explor- 
ations. 


A similar summary of the reasons against uniting home economics 
departments with the management of the lunch room follows: 


The educational value of the home economics work is injured by a com- 
bination with the commercial necessity of the lunch work, the pupils being 
obliged to undertake problems not necessarily of educational value. 

The problem of one department is teaching, of the other efficient manage- 
ment. The two problems are approached from different angles. 

A demonstrator and a teacher of science are two different people. 

In a lunch room the problem is preparation of food at a minimum cost, 
the menu should not be limited by a course of study. 

When the two departments are united the domestic science teachers are 
often overworked. 

High priced teachers are called upon to do cheap labor. 

Teachers of science are not usually trained in school lunch work; if both 
activities are required of one teacher the lunch may suffer. 

Science classes should not be bothered with central buying or mathematical 
calculations on a large scale. 


Suggested plans. Among the many managerial plan sent in for con- 
sideration, two seem to warrant mention. The first is from Buffalo, 


New York. 


A commission to be appointed by the superintendent of education for pro- 
viding school children’s luncheons in the public schools. This commission to 
consist of seven members, at least two to be teachers of domestic science. 
No member may receive any compensation except for actual expenses while 
doing school lunch work. 

The superintendent of education, in cooperation with this commission, 
shall furnish luncheons to the children in the public schools. The commission 
shall be responsible for making the plan, for furnishing such luncheons, pur- 
chasing the supplies, employing such labor as is necessary to assist the do- 
mestic science department in the carrying our of their plan. 

The school lunch shall be deemed a part of the instruction in domestic 
science. The superintendent of schools si all designate the public schools 
in which plans shall be put in operation. ‘The expense to the city shall not at 
any time exceed $2,000 a year. All money received from the sale of food shall 
be paid into the city treasury to the credit of school luncheons. 

The commission of seven shall inspect the lunches. It shall meet in con- 
ference at least once a month. A report shall be made annually to the Com- 
mon Council, and published for the instructing of the public. 
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The second specially noteworthy plan is that sent in from Spring- 
field, Massachusetts. 


Lunch rooms should work in close cooperation with the various classes that 
contribute to health education. To accomplish this there might be periodical 
conferences between the superintendent of schools, the principal, director of 
physical education, supervisor of home economics, medical inspector, school 
nurse, general welfare worker, open-air class teacher, and supervisor of school 
luncheons, and any director of other department having health as the basis of 
study. 

The aims of the conference are: a. To analyze the situation. b. To deter- 
mine a general health program. c. To plana cooperative policy. d. To work 
out the specific health factors that may be assisted by schoolroom activity. 


From Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, came an interesting suggestion for 
utilizing food vendors or push-carts near schools or in school yards. 


Appoint a committee authorized to control vendors. 

Notify vendors that hereafter they may sell only such food as is passed 
upon by the committee. 

Grant to this committee on vendors space in a school building where vendors 
may come each week to discuss business. 

See that some member of this committee visits each vendor at least once 
every two weeks. 

There should be one person in daily touch with each school to receive and 
adjust complaints between dealers, vendors, and school authorities. 

This committee should be authorized to arrange for a standard amount to 
be sold for one cent, insuring food value minimum of 100 calories, and profit 
to vendor of not less than 40 per cent. 

Vendors to be allowed to sell all foods now sold in lunch room except such 
foods as require cooking. 

The advantages of this vendor control are: 1. It creates public opinion in 
favor of pure food. 2. It takes advantage of facilities already existing. 3. 
It is one step toward more complete control of the nutrition and food habits 
of children. 4. It leaves children free to choose food. 
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HOME ECONOMICS IN THE TERRITORY OF HAWAII 


ADELAIDE S. BAYLOR 
Federal Board for Vocational Education 


The Territory of Hawaii is a chain of eight islands stretching for 
375 miles from the Hawaii, the largest, at the southeast, to Niihau at 
the northwest; Oahu, on which is Honolulu, the capital, lies about 
midway between the two. The life of the Islands is essentially rural, 
Honolulu and Hilo on Hawaii being the only cities in the Territory. 
The great industry of the Islands is the production of cane sugar. 

This Territory has been termed the melting pot because its three 
hundred thousand of population is made up of some thirty distinct 
races. About 50 per cent of these are Japanese, 30 per cent are Hawai- 
ians, Portuguese, Chinese, and Filipinos in nearly equal numbers, and 
about 14 per cent are haoles, or white people from the Mainland (the 
local designation for the United States), Great Britain, and elsewhere. 

Elementary public schools are found throughout the Islands. The 
plant is normally made up of a central building with surrounding cot- 
tages. These house the various grades; one is always used for the school 
kitchen and most schools are supplied also with teachers’ cottages. 
There are eight high and five junior high schools in the public school 
system of the Territory, and a Territorial Normal School and the 
University of Hawaii in Honolulu. 

Until the present year, instruction in home economics has been con- 
fined in large measure to the construction of clothing and the prepara- 
tion and the serving of simple lunches for the children in the schools. 
Mortality in the Hawaiian Islands is high and this lunch has had for its 
first special purpose the improvement of health conditions through 
better nutrition, with training in the selection, preparing, and serving 
of wholesome family meals as a second purpose. 

In some of the elementary schools as many as 800 children are fed 
daily from the school kitchen at a cost rarely exceeding five cents per 
capita. The lunch usually consists of bread and butter or sandwiches; 
milk; a hot dish such as creole macaroni, meat chopped and cooked with 
tomatoes, or warm chowder; and occasionally cakes. For the most 
part, the children eat the lunches either standing or seated on the ground 
near the school, but in a few schools, especially the newer ones, there are 
pavilions on either side of the kitchen where as many as 400 children 
may be seated at tables, rendering it possible to make better use of the 
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few necessary utensils and to practice table manners. Teachers as 
well as pupils are served from the kitchen, sometimes in a special room 
or a section of the pavilion, sometimes sitting with the children from 
their grades, or, as is most frequently the practice, having their trays 
brought by the children either to their desks or to the teachers’ cottage. 
In the larger schools as many as 40 to 50 of these trays are prepared and 
carried back and forth by the children. 

While the school lunch is no doubt improving the dietary habits of 
the children and even of their families, it is falling far short in its second 
aim, that of training school girls to select, prepare, and serve wholesome 
food for the family. In many cases several half days a week are con- 
sumed by the same girls in the preparation of the school lunch, with no 
time for discussion of nutritional values or the interpretation of the 
work in terms of family life; to help with the lunches girls have been 
taken from grades as low as the third and fourth. 

The teacher in charge of the kitchen has been the only one in the ele- 
mentary schools giving any kind of instruction or carrying on any work 
related to home economics. The little sewing she has directed has 
usually been handwork. A few schools have sewing machines, but these 
are rare below the high schools. 

When the benefits of the Federal Act for Vocational Education were 
extended to the Islands two years ago, a reorganization in the school 
program was effected and this year a territorial staff has been provided 
to direct the vocational work in the Islands. Mrs. Caroline W. 
Edwards, who was appointed territorial supervisor of home economics, 
is now working vigorously to achieve four large objectives. 

The first is to improve the organization of the school lunch. Four 
means of accomplishing this have been adopted and are being gradually 
and successfully introduced: 


Having the heavy, non-educational work carried on by cheap labor, thus 
giving the teacher and the girls time for educational work. 

Re-arranging the groups so that no girls below the sixth grade are used in 
lunch service and none have the responsibility of preparing lunch more fre- 
quently than once in one or two weeks. 

Reducing the amount of tray service for the teachers. 

Putting all the work on a better business basis, with improvement in menus, 


The second objective is to broaden the scope of the high school pro- 
gram in home economics and organize vocational all-day departments 
in both elementary and high schools. At the beginning of this school 
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year vocational departments with all-around homemaking programs were 
opened in the upper grades of one elementary school and in one high 
school on Maui, and in the Territorial Normal School. In January an 
additional elementary school department was opened in Honolulu, 
while four more are to be in full operation by September, 1927, one ad- 
mitting none below the sixth grade, one admitting none except ninth 
grade girls who have passed the English requirements, and one setting 
up general high school requirements for admission. 

The schools in which these new departments are being organized are 
all provided with group equipment and apartments or cottages. The 
arrangement of the equipment and the furnishings have provided the 
girls with interesting problems in house planning and equipping. The 
aim is to procure cottages as nearly as possible like those in which the 
girls live. Since so many come from sugar plantations, a plantation 
cottage makes an excellent plant for the homemaking work and a prac- 
tical home management project. 

The third objective in the new vocational program is to develop 
adult education in homemaking. No evening courses were offered in 
home economics before the fall of 1925. There are now thirty adult 
classes in homemaking in Honolulu, in foods, clothing, and child care, 
and it is anticipated that as many more will be in operation next year. 

The fourth objective is the important one of training of teachers in 
service. This requires special emphasis because as yet there is no 
program in the Islands for the preparation of teachers in home eco- 
nomics for vocational schools and classes. Of the 46 home economics 
teachers in schools recently visited by the writer, fully 65 per cent were 
haoles from the Mainland, 13 per cent Japanese, 13 per cent Hawaiian, 
with the remaining 9 per cent divided about equally between Chinese 
and Portuguese. Among the teachers from the Mainland are found 
home economics graduates of the Universities of Minnesota, California, 
Oregon, Columbia, and other well-known institutions. The Territorial 
Normal School is furnishing most of the teachers who are not from the 
Mainland, but its present course is for only two years; a third year will 
be inaugurated in 1926-27, and possibly a fourth very soon thereafter. 
The University of Hawaii has a four-year course in home economics 
and is doing some interesting research work in the nutritive value of 
native Hawaiian foods, but it has no special program for training 
teachers of home economics; its present staff is too small and its 
program of technical work not sufficiently broad to provide for this. 
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Until other provision is made for training teachers in home economics 
the territorial supervisor will bear the responsibility for the work, which 
will be largely one of training in service. For this purpose, Mrs. Ed- 
wards will conduct courses in the summer school at the Territorial Nor- 
mal, arrange for as frequent conferences as possible with the teachers 
throughout the Islands, and formulate her news letters with the needs 
of the teachers in mind. 

The people of the Islands and those in authority are thoroughly in 
sympathy with the home economics work in the schools, and while much 
time and effort must be expended before the program will be sufficiently 
developed to bring measurable results, the field is fertile and unham- 
pered by traditions, the need is great, and the outlook is promising for 
a functioning program of home economics in the schools. 


u 
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EDITORIAL 


The Minneapolis Meeting. Was it a success? Ask any one of 
the eleven hundred who registered. And you needn’t go far to find one, 
for they came literally from the four corners of the country—Maine, 
Florida, California, Oregon—not to mention Texas, Canada, and even 
England and New Zealand. And why was it such a success? Not 
merely because it was big and representative, or because the weather 
was kindly, though these undoubtedly helped. Much was due to the 
exceptionally long-headed planning of practical arrangements by Miss 
McNeal and her efficient helpers. Everything seemed to have been 
provided for in advance, from the big envelopes containing badge, pro- 
gram, announcements, and all the other official documents that were 
handed out when we registered, to the special buses that took us to and 
from the meeting at the University Farm on Friday. How much 
we owe to the generosity of our Minnesota friends they alone can say. 
As regards the University of Minnesota, in addition to all the time which 
the home economics staff and its clerical helpers gave before and during 
the meetings and all the friendly, intelligent service of the students who 
took our names and sold us tickets and steered us to rooms we couldn’t 
find and answered a bewildering variety of questions—in addition to 
all this, we were conscious of all sorts of favors without which the ma- 
chinery of the convention could not have run so smoothly. The same 
sort of general and anonymous help must also have been given with 
equal liberalty by the schools and all the home economists in the Twin 
Cities, indeed in the whole of Minnesota. We can only hope that we 
proved satisfactory guests and that they will find a partial reward in the 
sense of professional solidarity that comes from all pulling together in 
a big undertaking. 

Arrangements for the program were equally good. Putting the edu- 
cational trips on the day before the opening of the meeting itself worked 
admirably, getting people there and ready for business on time. As a 
result, the crowd at the first council meeting Tuesday morning over- 
flowed the big Gold Room at the Hotel Radisson which everyone had 
supposed would be more than ample for an opening session. The 
Association Luncheon on the opening day again demonstrated its value 
in giving us the sense of having come together from all over the country. 

$17 
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Another excellent feature of the program was the way in which the 
diversions were sandwiched in between more serious affairs. Tuesday 
evening you had a cheerful alumne dinner. Wednesday afternoon when 
you were beginning to be conscious of four working sessions behind and 
you dreaded to think how many ahead of you, the Minneapolis teachers 
took you for that charming drive around those lovely lakes and parks 
and gave you that jolly and delicious supper at the Washburn School. 
On Thursday came the banquet. We had been told it would be “all 
fun,” and we weren’t disappointed. What we hadn’t been told was 
that there would be beauty as well, but somehow as we caught the frag- 
rance of those freshly-cut evergreens all about the room and heard the 
quartette sing “By the Waters of Minnetonka” and the violin play 
“In the Land of the Sky-blue Water,” a breath from the great woods 
seemed to blow across the crowded tables and our little individual 
favors—a sprig of prince’s pine standing straight and green in a base of 
silver birch—suddenly symbolized the spirit of the North woods. Some 
had feared that after the banquet the crowd would dwindle, but not so. 
Over six hundred turned up next day for the picnic luncheon on the 
campus at University Farm, and a good luncheon it was, far too good for 
the welfare of the stylish stouts! 

Overabundance was the only fault to be found with the sectional and 
general meetings also. The October JouRNAL and the Proceedings will 
tell more of these. In this brief and impressionistic comment we can 
only say that so long as one body can occupy only one place in space at 
one time and so long as we devote only four days to such varied interests, 
we are bound to feel torn at our annual meetings. Until recently we 
have been chiefly concerned to have as many phases of work and as 
many workers as possible represented on our programs. Perhaps we 
are now sufficiently sure of ourselves and our place in the world to con- 
sider whether program making is not an art which, like any other, re- 
quires restraint as well as abundance for its perfection. 


The Controller’s Report. One important element in the success 
of the Minneapolis meeting was the report of the controller and the 
budget based on it. A surplus of $15,000 is good cause for rejoicing— 
almost a miracle to those of us who remember with what fear and tremb- 
. ling we appointed an executive secretary four years ago and that only 
two years ago, with yet more trepidation, we decided to meet her salary 
and expenses from the regular income of the Association. How it 
happened this year and how the work of the Association will be enlarged 
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as a consequence will appear in detail in the Proceedings. Suffice it 
here to say that, without extravagance and remembering that we will 
have to keep up the efforts for graded memberships if we are to come out 
so well next year, we can give sections and committees something like 
decent support and undertake at least one piece of funamental and 
much-needed research. 

The only flaw in our satisfaction was the fact that the controller, S. 
Agnes Donham, was prevented by serious illness in her family from giv- 
ing her report in person. No one understands so well as she how slowly 
and painstakingly this prosperity has been won. Ofiicers and com- 
mittee chairmen know how much time and effort and wisdom she has 
given to protecting and strengthening the financial status of the Associa- 
tion. As watch-dog of our treasury she has uttered many a warning 
bark when some of us seemed careless or extravagant, but we have 
learned to know that she barks because barking is part of her business, 
not because she has a growling nature, and that she is the first to help 
out in an emergency. Her pleasure in the opportunities opened to the 
Association by its present prosperity may seem to her a reward for her 
labors. Nevertheless one wishes that the rank and file of members 
might realize what we owe to her self-sacrificing service and good busi- 


ness judgment. 


Commercial Exhibits. An important contribution to our agreeable 
surplus was made by commercial exhibits, allowed this year for the 
first time. Thanks to Miss Baldwin, who made all the arrangements, 
the exhibitors for the most part caught the idea of emphasizing genuine 
educational values and the booths were placed so that they were easily 
accessible to but not in the meeting rooms. 


Convention Daily. Another new and cheerful feature of the Min- 
neapolis meeting which will not be adequately shown in the formal 
reports was the Convention Daily presented to us each morning by the 
Webb Publishing Company. Editor-in-chief was Leonore Dunnigan, 
but we understand that a lot of her colleagues on the Farmer’s Wife 
and in the Home Economics in Business Section also sacrificed their lei- 
sure on the journalistic altar. If they enjoyed thinking up the jokes as 
much as the crowd did reading them, the sacrifice must have had its 
alleviations. Fancy seeing staid home economists in daily cartoons! 
Incidentally, the paper was very useful as a carrier of the latest an- 
nouncements and lists of registrants and brief reports of meetings. 
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Extension Work and Health. Health education in the school 
program is now generally recognized and accepted. People are proba- 
bly less conscious of the extent to which it has been adopted in the pro- 
gram of extension work in home economics. Two articles in this issue 
bring this out and also show how closely the nutrition work is tied up 
with the other factors of general health. Miss Thurston’s explanation 
of the score card and health record recommended by a sub-committee 
of the Food and Nutrition Section of the American Home Economics 
Association (page 493) shows how this applies in the work with women 
while the account of health clubs in Connecticut (page 528) indicates 
that similar principles are being introduced into the club work with 
boys and girls. 


Home Economics in Hawaii. To many of us Hawaii and Honolulu 
are names of delightfully romantic but vague import, suggesting a long 
voyage across tranquil seas to a land of tropic green and surf-riding and 
volcanoes and some sort of flower garlands called lais. Very likely we 
have never associated them with anything so humdrum as school sys- 
tems or asked ourselves how our own subject of home economics is 
treated there. The articles on vitamins in pineapples which Miss Carey 
D. Miller of the University of Hawaii published in the JouRNAL two 
years ago may have awakened us to the fact that research was being 
carried on in that institution and the tale of Johnny and Jimmy Rat in 
last month’s issue gave us an amusing account of its cooperation with 
the elementary schools in the cause of better diets. We are, therefore, 
the more ready to welcome the article on page 513 in which Miss Baylor, 
who has recently made an official visit to the Islands on behalf of the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, tells us more definitely about 
the territorial school system, particularly its home economics. 


The Physiology of Taste. Brillat-Savarin’s “La Physiologie du 
Gott” ranks high among the classics of the art of good eating. Probably 
no other volume on the pleasures of the table has ever been so widely read 
as this, which first appeared in Paris in 1825 and speedily ran through 
many editions, including an English translation. Some may hold that 
such other Frenchmen as Grimaud de la Reyniére and Alexandre Dumas 
* the elder showed a finer gastronomic sense, but none ever enjoyed the 
popularity and the direct influence of Brillat-Savarin. Small wonder, 
then, if his admirers in France thought it worth while to remind the 
public of him and his work on February 2, 1926, the centenary of his 
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death. A committee arranged special banquets—and no doubt tried to 
make them worthy of the man they honored—in many towns of France, 
and there were similar observances in other countries. Much more 
important, new editions of his book have appeared with new notes 
and illustrations. These have long been needed and will be welcomed 
by many students of the history of cookery as well as by epicures and 
gastronomers. The earlier editions, especially some of the finer ones, 
have for years been eagerly sought after by collectors and are now very 
rare and valuable. 

Of course the volume is not as scientific as its name might suggest to a 
modern reader, for a hundred years ago little was accurately known of 
what we now think of as physiological science and much less of the 
psychological facts by which we are just beginning to explain the phe- 
nomena of the sense of taste and their influence on nutrition. On the 
other hand, Brillat-Savarin lived in an age when there was more leisure 
for the enjoyment of good food, when palates were apparently more 
sensitive than at present, and when it was considered not beneath the 
dignity of the cultivated or the sober-minded to place the pleasures of the 
table among the legitimate enjoyments of life. 

Why we show less appreciation of the niceties of flavor and texture in 
food it would be hard to say. Some ascribe it to the spread of the habit 
of smoking and the effect of that on the sensitiveness of the sense of taste, 
and others to the haste with which we bolt our food, still others to the 
carelessness or ignorance of those who plan and cook our meals. Taste 
in food as in other things grows by cultivation and be the reason what it 
may, we appear to be living in an age in which the cultivation of this 
taste is less esteemed than formerly. And we in the United States must 
probably admit that we have never shown such general, every-day appre- 
ciation of its value as certain other nations, notably France of the last 
century or two. 

Voltaire’s description of England as a country of seventy religions and 
only one sauce has more than a little truth when applied to New England 
and the other parts of these United States today. Perhaps we may claim 
two sauces—at any rate it would be hard to say which is prime favorite, 
the bottle of Worcestershire, or the cream sauces in which half our vege- 
tables are smothered. Certainly, however, very few American house- 
holds know anything like the variety of sauces and seasonings that are in 
common use in the ordinary French family. And not only do we miss 
opportunities of enhancing the enjoyment of our food by the skillful use 
of these accesseries, we are equally careless in the way we combine the 
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foods themselves. For example, the French usually serve their vegeta- 
bles separately, so that the palate may appreciate the special quality of 
each, but how can one do justice to the delicate flavor of cauliflower 
when it is mixed on a plate with candied sweet potatoes and their syrup? 

We think of meal-planning so much in terms of vitamin and minerals, 
protein and calories, that we forget it may also mean a skillful combina- 
tion of flavors and textures by which the appetite is whetted and satis- 
fied without danger of overeating. Granted that meeting the physio- 
logical requirements of the body is more important and that in this we 
can hold our own against all comers, must we entirely overlook the art of 
good eating in order to know the science of nutrition? Our willingness 
to take time and trouble for elaborate table decorations, and all sorts of 
fussy methods of food preparation shows that we wish to do more than 
“balance the diet” and “count the calories.” How would it be if when 
we tried to show honor to some special occasion we paid less attention to 
“food fancy-work” and the color of the candles, and more to the produc- 
tion of a meal in each dish of which the qualities of the principal ingred- 
ient should be brought out to their best advantages, and in which all 
the dishes should combine to permit the full enjoyment of each? 

Magazine writers have lately taken their fling at the American cuisine, 
most of them in none too admiring a spirit; and one of them, Jacques 
Le Clercq in The American Mercury for October, 1925, has paid his special 
compliments to the “pseudo-scientific charlatanry” which via universi- 
ties, colleges, schools, newspapers, magazines, and government publica- 
tions “‘finds its way into American cookery and abides there.” This is 
doubtless unfair to most of our cookery teachers and writers, as it 
certainly is to those who deal with food values, but we should probably 
be less open to such a charge if, along with our authorities on the physiol- 
ogy of nutrition, we occasionally took down our Brillat-Savarin and 
conned “The Physiology of Taste.” 


OPEN FORUM 


Negro Food Habits in the Yazoo Mississippi Delta. The depres- 
sion and restlessness following the World War were strongly felt in the 
plantations of the Mississippi Delta, and the planters, in their efforts to 
combat the discontent of their negro tenants, introduced changes in the 
method of payment which have had considerable effect on the dietary 
habits of the negro families. 

Previously each plantation had had its commissary from which sup- 
plies were issued each week to the tenants, in amounts based on the size 
of the families. In foods the universal staples were “the three M’s,” 
meat (salt pork), meal, and molasses. Some commissaries also issued 
cofiee, rice, sugar, baking powder, soda, salt, flour, and lard. These 
foods were the only ones used by the negro families, except for such small 
quantities of foods as they produced at home or bought with money 
earned by doing odd jobs for some white man. 

After the war most planters adopted some system of monthly cash 
settlement with their tenants. Some discontinued their commissaries 
entirely, leaving the tenants to trade where they pleased; others turned 
the commissaries into stores carrying a large variety of products; and 
still others continued to operate their commissaries as before, but allowed 
their tenants a certain amount of cash to purchase extras not found in 
the commissary. 

The greater freedom of choice thus allowed the tenants, together with 
the advent of the second-hand car and the bus lines, forced the planter 
to carry practically everything which the negroes liked and could buy in 
town. Consequently to his former stock of the staples and extras men- 
tioned above, he added a variety of fruits and vegetables, canned and 
smoked meats, cheese, cereals, crackers, cakes, candy, preserves, jellies, 
and soft drinks. 

The actual consumption under the two systems can be found in records 
kept by planters, grocers, and managers of planters’ stores, and the state- 
ments which follow are based on such information and on the knowledge 
and experience of agricultural extension workers. 

To cite typical examples, in May, 1913, one planter bought from his 
wholesale grocer 212 fatbacks at 103 cents a pound, 1 barrel of flour at 
$4.35, and 30 sacks of cornmeal at 60 cents, whereas in May, 1925, 
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in addition to these commodities he bought 1 case Karo at $4.00, 1 case 
tomatoes at $2.40, 2 cases of candy at $4.00, 1 case of potted meat at 
$3.60, 1 case of vienna sausage at $3.40, 1 case vanilla wafers at $2.00, 
1 barrel of flour at $9.95, 1 crate of cabbage at $3.00, 1 bag of lima beans 
at $2.00, 100 pounds of sugar at $6.25, 30 sacks of meal at $18, 250 pounds 
of salt pork at 163 cents, one-half box of oranges at $2.50, 20 pounds of 
cheese at 283 cents, 1 case of peaches at $4.50, 1 case of salmon at $4.80. 
Similarly another planter in June, 1914, made the following purchases: 
Molasses $75, salt meat $150, meal $50, and flour $60, while in June, 
1925, he duplicated that order and purchased in addition: fresh vege- 
tables $100, canned vegetables $50, fresh fruit $25, canned fruit $100, 
canned meat $25, cheese $100, candy $50. His comment on the com- 
parison is: “The negro diet today is about as good as the average white 
man’s. We give him the best of rice, peas, meat, flour, coffee, beans, 
canned fruit, fresh vegetables, potatoes. The diet of the negro today is 
far better than it was in 1914.” 

It is interesting to note the absence of relishes and condiments from 
this list. Negroes rarely buy tea or cocoa, nor do they care for pickle, 
catsup, peppersauce, or salad oils. In the last few years many have 
begun raising lettuce, but they eat it stewed in fat instead of as a salad. 
In fact, everything they cook is either fried or boiled with fat meat. 
The ordinary country negro woman is a poor cook and only years of 
careful training from some white woman can justify her reputation for 
good cooking. As arule she cares for a houseful of children and works 
in the fields. Often the cooking is turned over to one of the children and 
the family is reared on fried hoecakes and soggy biscuits, yellow with 
soda. Within the last year or two, a number of country stores have 
started handling baker’s bread and most of the colored families are now 
using self-rising flour, two factors making for a more palatable bread 
supply. 

Having a nice sum of money to spend for food is a new experience for 
the average negro tenant. He takes this responsibility quite seriously 
and spends hours in the country store, using half an hour or an hour to 
select one article, with plenty of time in between for the full enjoyment of 
this greatest of pleasures, buying. Quality means little to him, and get- 
ting his money’s worth is to him getting the largest possible quantity for 
’ the dollar. He chooses at the store much as an unsupervised six-year old 
would on his first visit to a cafeteria. 

The negro dietary has undoubtedly improved under the new system 
of cash settlements, but it is still far from perfect. While it contains a 
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larger number of materials and a less inadequate supply of fruits and 
vegetables and has a less monotonous character, it is still one-sided, with 
a preponderance of carbohydrates and fats, a lack of fresh meats, milk, 
eggs, and adequate fruits and vegetables, and is of the cheapest quality 
and often badly cooked. 

The prevalence of unwise food selection is due partly to ignorance of the 
most elementary principles of diet and of what better food is, and partly 
to the lack of foresight characteristic of these people. Soon after they 
are paid off, many of them have spent all their money and by the end of 
the month they have to go hungry unless the planter advances more. 
Moreover, they do not appreciate the value to themselves of home-grown 
food. If they raise more than they need for immediate consumption, 
they peddle it on the streets of the nearest town and with the money thus 
obtained they purchase foods which in dietary value by no means take 
the place of what they sold. 

In spite of these difficulties, however, the system of monthly cash 
settlements is the most important step thus far taken in improving the 
diet of the tenant families in this region. The possibility of freer choice 
in the selection of food makes it possible for the extension service to 
introduce in these negro communities a program of education in food 
such as it has carried out among the rural white people with such splendid 
results. There are many indications that tenants are beginning to “Eat 
for health,” and it is only a matter of time and education before their 
diet will compare favorably with that of their white neighbors in variety, 
palatability, and general adequacy. 

Dorotuy DIckIns, 
Mississippi State College for Women, 
Columbus. 


Home Education: A Government Project. For the inspiration 
and encouragement of adults who have left school and college behind, 
the Department of the Interior, Bureau of Education, has been mak- 
ing a demonstration in home education for several years. This demon- 
stration was begun in response to a demand of many people who had 
long since passed the period of school life and who were groping about 
for some simple direction for their self-education at home. Thou- 
sands of men and women who left school early doubtless fully intended 
to continue their education informally at home, but in the rush and stress 
of everyday life their intentions have not been fulfilled and suddenly they 
discover that their children are outstripping them. They realize, per- 
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haps for the first time, the incompleteness of their education, their need 
of more study to enlarge their experiences, to give them a better knowl- 
edge of human nature, to help them to lift themselves out of the ordinary 
and commonplace in life, and to keep up with their children. 

Among the many difficulties which discourage adults from continuing 
their education at home is failure to discover sources from which they 
may secure easily the necessary suggestions. Realizing this, the Bureau 
of Education inaugurated the service of free reading courses. Although 
these were primarily designed for the use of adults at home, they had the 
further purpose of promoting the education of parents and assisting them 
to develop the reading habits of their children. 

This project of home education, which was established in 1913 at the 
solicitation of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers and carried 
forward by its support for six years, has become of such widespread 
interest that two national conferences on the subject have been held by 
the Bureau of Education, at which librarians, university extension direc- 
tors, parents, and teachers discussed ways and means of extending this 
service to the people in a nation-wide project in home education. A com- 
plete report of the second conference, held in 1924, is issued as Home 
Education Circular No. 6, “Cooperation in Adult Education,” which con- 
tains abstracts of the discussion. Among them is a description of how 
the parent-teacher associations in New Jersey worked to demonstrate to 
parents what books mean in the home life of the child, to show in every 
way possible what books can mean to adults, and to point out that educa- 
tion for life includes training in the use and understanding of books. 
Books containing instructions and patterns were used by the women in 
embroidering at meetings; church suppers were prepared using a book for 
reference; one woman would use a book when canning and exhibit the 
book with her prize and cans of vegetables; people read from books at 
the meetings; a man would use books in fruit growing, dairying, or market 
gardening and exhibit his work to demonstrate the money-making value 
of books. Thanks to these and many other interesting devices, the 
New Jersey county library law came into existence. 

As a result of this second national conference on home education a 
national committee on home education was organized by the Com- 
missioner of Education. There were seven members and at its first 
‘ meeting definite action was taken to secure state cooperation in promot- 
ing systematic reading among adults. In twenty states, superintendents 
of public instruction have agreed to assume the leadership in forming 
state committeesof home education, whilein eleven other states extension 
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directors or their representatives have taken like action. These state 
committees are usually made up of representatives of departments of 
education, parent-teacher associations, libraries, extension divisions of 
universities, or other agencies capable of making a definite contribution 
to the promotion of home education. . 

The demand for direction in home education has been met by the pub- 
lication of thirty reading courses on various subjects: literature, history, 
biography, fiction, child care, the preschool child, citizenship, and govern- 
ment. More then eighteen thousand readers have enrolled at some time 
or other for one or more of the courses. Those who complete courses 
receive certificates as evidence of their work. 

As in all correspondence courses, the mortality is high. The reasons 
for discontinuing the reading are usually lack of necessary time; failure 
to secure the books; or, perhaps, no time in which to prepare summaries. 
One reader explained when she stopped reading that in her town “reading 
just isn’t done. It just really isn’t quite the proper thing to do.” 

Aside from individual reading, the reading courses have stimulated 
interest in systematic reading by groups. The reading circle of mothers 
in the parent-teacher association of Glendale, California, was the first 
group to make such use of the courses. Teachers and school principals 
adopt the courses as guides for the home reading of the pupils. This has 
resulted in considerable enthusiasm for reading among the children. In 
various places teachers have formed circles and supervise the home 
reading of the boys and girls to a certain extent. A mother in Berkeley, 
California, visits twoormore schools each week and talks with the children 
for an hour about the books they are reading at home. She also conducts 
the reading circle for the mothers of these children and has the oppor- 

‘tunity of impressing the women with the importance of directing the 
reading habits of their children. In Washington, D. C., a test of the 
reading abilities of the children in a school where home reading is stressed, 
indicated that the reading habits of many of the children were several 
grades in advance of their age and school grades. This was attributed to 
the constant emphasis and supervision given by the principal and teachers 
to systematic home reading and the use of the reading courses. 

Doctors, lawyers, ministers, school superintendents and _ teachers, 
parents, nurses, engineers, mechanics, in fact men and women in almost 
every occupation are enrolled for these courses, among them many busy 
housewives who must arrange their duties in order to reserve time to do 
this systematic reading. In one case the mother of six children ranging 
from two to thirteen years of age, who completed the first course, “Great 
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Literary Bibles,’ including the Iliad, the Odyssey, the Divine Comedy, 
and various others, reported that she budgeted her time, saving Sunday 
afternoons for her reading. 

Special collaborators have been appointed in nineteen states to conduct 
the reading courses of the Bureau of Education. Of these collaborators 
sixteen are directors in extension divisions of state universities; one is an 
extension director in a state college, and another in a state normal college. 
In the Oklahoma State Library Commission a special demonstration is 
being made by the secretary who is the official representative of the 
Bureau of Education. Such cooperation decentralizes the work and 
frequently opens up other opportunities for readers who have not pre- 
viously been in touch with the courses offered by the universities in their 
states. 

The United States Bureau of Education has thus made more than a 
gesture in the direction of stimulating the habit of systematic reading in 
the home; it has opened up an avenue through which adults who must 
depend upon free assistance may further their education. It is encourag- 
ing the efforts of states to furnish more and better opportunities for sys- 
tematic reading among adults and it offers selected lists of books for 
parents to use in directing the reading habits of their children. This 
project depends, for its success, upon the cooperation of libraries, exten- 
sion divisions, the parent-teacher associations, and the press. It is 
encouraging to realize that the general enthusiasm which greeted these 
reading courses on their inauguration has never diminished. News- 
papers and magazines, various organizations and institutions, have given 
effective publicity to this work for adult education in the home. 

ELLEN C. LomBARD, 
United States Bureau of Education. 


Health in the 4-H Clubs. Health is represented by one of the 
mystic H’s that adorn the four-leaf clover, emblem of the Boys’ and 
Girls’ Clubs. In one county of Connecticut, at least, an effort is being 
made to cause this particular H to stand for definite accomplishment. 

There are twenty-eight health clubs in Tolland County, numbering 
close to seven hundred members. Simmered down, the object of these 
clubs is to encourage the youngsters to devote to themselves and their 
’ well-being some of the meticulous care that they have devoted to a calf, 
a pig, a pen of chickens, or a plot of corn. These are self-improvement 
clubs, designed to promote healthier, happier, more efficient boys and 


girls. 
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Three chief phases characterize the health club program—health 
habits, food habits, and posture. To these is being added a fourth, the 
health garden. The garden is to supply the vegetable products neces- 
sary to good food habits and to give the youngsters healthful outdoor 
exercise. For the country children, at least, the outdoor exercise is 
perhaps not so important, but it is truly remarkable to see how many 
farm gardens do not supply the vegetables needed in the diet of growing 
children. 

The food habits required in these clubs include the following items in 


regard to diet: 


1 quart milk daily 

Fruit twice daily 

Vegetables (other than potato) twice daily 
Greens at least twice a week 

Whole grain cereal breakfast foods 

Four to six glasses of water daily 

No candy between meals 

Orange or tomato twice weekly 

No tea or coffee 


Other required health habits are: 


Midday rest for underweights 
Nine to ten hours sleep nightly 
Windows open at night 

Brushing teeth at least twice daily 
Bath at least twice a week 

Bowel movement daily 


Posture is a relatively new phase of health club work. It includes, 
of course, proper positions in sitting, standing, or walking, correct breath- 
ing, straight shoulders, and attention to clothing so as to help make 
these things possible. 

Each child set up three goals for accomplishment during the year. 
The goals represent, in most cases, correction of particularly bad habits. 
Most of them have to do with such matters as proper brushing of the 
teeth, frequent baths, or sleeping with windows open. Giving up sweets 
between meals is the big sacrifice for many. Other children find enough 
difficulty in foregoing tea or coffee to make this one oftheirgoals. All 
of the members of one club reported that they had not indulged in chew- 
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ing gum for an entire year. One girl set as her goal to stop biting her 
finger nails. Perhaps this required more courage than one would imag- 
ine. Her fortitude is as nothing, however, to that of the small boy 
who determined to comb his hair every day of the year. 

Twenty of these clubs have been operating for two years and four of 
them for three years. Results are difficult to tabulate, but the leaders 
insist that their charges develop normal weight, bettercolor, better health, 
adopt health habits that promise to be permanent, and in every way show 
improvement. School teachers testify to the advantages of the clubs. 
Only on weight can exact figures be arrived at. The children are weighed 
and measured when they join the clubs and twice a year afterward, every 
month in certain cases. A study of the records leads to the estimate 
that more than half of the underweights attain normal weight at the 
end of a year. 

The health clubs were inaugurated by Elsie Trabue, state club leader 
for girls, in the extension service of the Connecticut Agricultural Col- 
lege. With Mrs. Dakin, extension specialist in nutrition, Miss Trabue 
started demonstration clubs in three counties. Tolland County fol- 
lowed up this lead under the direction of its home demonstration agent, 
Mrs. Sara White Dimock, and now the health clubs lead among the 4-H 
Clubs in Tolland County. 

The movement is spreading. Four local leaders from Hartford Coun- 
ty attended the leaders’ conference in Tolland County last January. 
After hearing the enthusiastic accounts of the health club activities, 
they returned home and organized clubs of their own with a present 
membership of about two hundred. 


WALTER STEMMONS, 
Extension Service, Connecticut 
Agricultural College. 
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American Villagers. By C. LutHer Fry. 
With an appendix on the social composi- 
tion of the rural population of the United 
States by LuTHER SHEELEIGH CRESSMAN. 
New York: George H. Doran Company, 
1926, pp. 201. $2.50 net. 

One of the series of American Village 
Studies carried out by the Institute of Social 
and Religious Research. It deals with a 
large and increasing element of the rural 
population of the United States concerning 
whom reliable information has been scanty, 
but who are generally recognized as an im- 
portant influence in social and _ political 
development in rural states, the history of 
the Non-Partisan League in North Dakota, 
for example, being commonly interpreted 
as a struggle between villagers and open- 
country dwellers. The authors have had 
access to unpublished figures collected for 
the 1920 census and from these and other 
sources have compiled significant facts 
regarding the number, distribution, nation- 
ality, occupation, and social-economic status 
of inhabitants of villages throughout the 
United States. Both the general findings 
and the detailed statistics and discussions 
should prove valuable to extension workers 
and others concerned with problems of 
rural life. 


Story of the Women’s Institute Movement in 
England and Wales and Scotland. By 
J. W. Ropertson Scorr. Idbury, 
Kingham, Oxon: The Village Press, 1925, 
pp. 290. 6s. 6d. net. 

An informal, popular history of the 
Women’s Institute Movement, including 
an account of its origin in Canada as well 
as its development in Great Britain. In- 
teresting both as a record of a unique social 
development among British women and as 
indicating differences and resemblances 


between the conditions and methods prev- 
alent in these Institutes and in the home 
demonstration work which is their nearest 
equivalent in the United States. Illustrated 
with pictures of exhibits and prominent 
workers and patrons. 


A Popular Encyclopedia of Health. By 
Lee K. FRANKEL and Donatp B. 
STRONG. New York: Albert and Charles 
Boni, 1926, pp. 366. $3.50. 

A readable, up-to-date reference book for 
the layman by officials of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, embodying such 
general and technical information as the 
authors’ experience has shown to be neces- 
sary for the protection of individual and 
community health. Somewhat unusual fea- 
tures are the inclusion of the organization 
and work of the more important agencies 
for public health and the skill with which 
dogmatic statements have been avoided. 


Understanding Our Children. By FRep- 
ERICK Prerce. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton and Company, 1926, pp. 198. $2.00. 
Mr. Pierce, a practical consulting psy- 

chologist of the analytic school, directs 

this book to parents and teachers in order 
to enable them to apply the psychology of 
the unconscious to the home and school. 

He discusses the primitive resistance of the 

child mind and the development and adjust- 

ments to be made through early childhood, 
pre-adolescence, adolescence, and the early 
mating period. A final chapter discusses 
methods of mind management, including 
suggestion and auto-suggestion. It is to 
be regretted that in covering a very broad 
field in a limited space the author tends to 
generalize and quotes no authorities save 
his own wide experience. Hence many sub- 
jects which by some of us at least are con- 
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sidered unsettled are presented as established 
beyond controversy. The discussions will be 
read with great interest by thoughtful 
parents. 


Self-Help for Women College Students. 
Prepared under the auspices of the College 
Club of St. Louis. Compiled by CLARA 
MELTZER AUER, CAROLINE STEINBREDER 
EMANUEL, and HELEN TREDWAY GRA- 
HAM. Washington, D. C.: American 
Association of University Women, 1634 
I Street, N. W., 1926, pp. 84. $.50. 
The report of a study undertaken to 

supplement a previous one, The Expenses of 
Women College Students, and like that 
intended for the use of prospective students 
and their advisers. The collection of facts 
was made by means of a questionnaire sent 
to 235 institutions, of whom 190 replied. 
The tabulated data indicate the amount 
and nature of self-help work available in 
different institutions and there is brief dis- 
cussion of its effect on the academic, phys- 
ical, and social status of the student. The 
general summary includes the following 
statement: “If she [the student] has a 
taste for business she should choose a 
college where agencies are not discouraged, 
for there she will certainly find a fruitful 
field; if she does not mind housework she 
can find work at most of the institutions; 
while stenography is usable everywhere, 
though perhaps less in demand than house- 
work.” 


Birth Control and the State. A plea and a 
forecast. By C.P. Biacker. New York: 
E. P. Dutton and Company, 1926, pp. 
87. $1.00. 

A brief, dignified, unprejudiced discussion 
in the Today and Tomorrow Series, based 
largely on an article originally published in 
The Saturday Review (London) and written 
from the point of British conditions, though 
taking cognizance of those in other countries, 
notably the United States, Germany, and 
Japan. A summary is made of the principal 


arguments pro and con, according to their 
international, social, and individual aspects. 
The conclusion is that some form of birth 
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control would be of benefit to individuals 
and that restriction of population might 
make for the prevention of wars. Present 
methods of handling the matter are, however, 
considered unsatisfactory and the indis- 
criminate use of propaganda is termed dan- 
gerous. The author’s plea as regards his 
own country is to place the business of dis- 
tributing contraceptives and information 
regarding their use entirely in the hands of 
the Ministry of Health, a reform which he 
believes could be brought about if sanc- 
tioned by the medical profession and which, 
he hopes, would be followed by correspond- 
ing action elsewhere. 


Girl and Woman. A book for mothers and 
daughters. By CAROLINE WORMELEY 
LatmeR. With an_ introduction , by 
Howarp A. Ketty. New York: D. 
Appleton and Company, 1926, pp. 331. 
$2.00. 

A new edition of a sensible book first 
published in 1909 and now revised to embody 
newer information on such topics as heart 
weakness in youth and inheritance of in- 
sanity and newer ideas regarding instruc- 
tion in matters of health and sex, personal 
appearance, diversions, and the use of 
medicine. 


Ross Crane Book of Home Furnishing and 
Decoration. By Ross Crane. Chicago: 
Frederick J. Drake and Company, 1925, 
pp. 269. $3.00. 

A book recently brought into greater 
prominence by the fact that it forms the 
basis of an outline for the study of interior 
decoration issued by the Department of 
the American Home, General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs. 


Modern Business. The Business Man in 
Society. By Leon C. MAarsHALL and 
Mruprep J. Wiese. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1926, pp. 520. 
$1.60. 

Salesmen in Marketing Strategy. By Lev- 
gerETT S. Lyon. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1926, pp. 422. $3.50. 
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The Investigation of Business Problems. 
Technique and Procedure. By J. E1ce1- 
BERNER. Chicago: A. W. Shaw Com- 
pany, 1926, pp. 335. $5.00. 

Three volumes indicative of the rapidly- 
developing interest in written analyses and 
discussion of practical business principles 
and methods. Modern Business is a more 
general presentation of business activities 
as now conceived by executives and students 
of the subject, and is intended for economics 
and social study classes in commercial and 
high schools, and in junior colleges. 

Salesmen in Marketing Strategy deals 
with one element in the marketing process, 
and is a scholarly volume intended for col- 
lege and university students, sales managers, 
salesmen, and economists. 

Investigation of Business Problems is 
especially concerned with developing a 
practical training in the art of investigating 
which will be of equal value to the business 
executive and the research worker. 

All three books, but especially perhaps the 
first and second, are likely to be useful for 
reference to home economics classes study- 
ing the relation of business methods to the 
economics of consumption. 


Business Correspondence Handbook. Edited 
by James H. Picken. Chicago: A. W. 
Shaw Company, 1926, pp. 836. $7.50. 
Intended primarily for direct advertising 

and similar forms of correspondence used 
by business firms, but suggestive to any 
one seeking to interest by means of letters, 
circulars, folders, and similar devices to be 
used through the mails. Lists features 
common to suchcommunications and success- 
ful for such purposes, then develops and 
applies them to different kinds of business, 
suggests practical methods of procedure, 
and reproduces many typical examples. 


1000 and Cne. The Blue Book of Non- 
Theatrical Films. Fourth edition. 
Edited by: Ne1rson L. GREEN, MARIE 
E. Gooprnovcn, Josernine F. Horr- 
MAN, Frank E. JENSEN, STELLA EVELYN 
Myers and MARGUERITE ORNDORFF. 
Chicago: The Educational Screen, Inc., 
5 South Wabash Avenue, 1926, pp. 127. 
$.75. 

A systematic reference list useful for 
teachers, club leaders, and others on the 
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lookout for educational films. Classifica- 
tions especially serviceable to home econ- 
omists are those on domestic science with 
thirty-odd entries, and physiology, health, 
and hygiene with several hundred. 


Little Lucia’s School. By Manet L. Rosin- 
son. New York: E. P. Dutton and 
Company, 1926, pp. 138. $1.50. 

The latest of a pleasant series of stories 
for little girls, the school in which the small 
heroine has the mild adventures here de- 
scribed being apparently one of the moder- 
ately “progressive” type. 


Social Arithmetic. Book One. By FRANK 
M. McMurry and C. BeverLey Benson. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1926, pp. 345. $.80. 

An interesting attempt to combine the 
principles and processes of arithmetic with 
the child’s everyday experiences and the 
facts which it will interest him to know about 
his actual surroundings and the things he 
uses. How this is accomplished is indicated 
by such chapter heads, as “Our needs for 
numbers,” “About buying groceries,” “What 
the farm does for us,’’ “Where people live 
and work in cities,’ “Labor on a farm.” 


Vital Factors of Foods, Vitamins and Nutri- 
tion. By CarRLeTon and ANNIE 
LovutsE MacLrop. New York: D. Van 
Nostrand Company, 1922, pp. 391. 
$5.00. 


Permanent Play Materials for Young Chil- 
dren. By CHARLOTTE G. GARRISON. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1926, 
pp. 122. $1.25; $1.10 to teachers; $1.00 
in quantity. 


Con:bination in the American Bread-Baking 
Industry, with some observations on the 
mergers of 1924-25. By Cart L. 
ALsBERG. Stanford University, Cali- 
fornia: Food Research Institute, Mis- 
cellaneous Publication No. 3, 1926, pp. 
148. Cloth $2.00; paper $1.50. 


An Experimental Study of Children. By 
HELEN THOMPSON WOOLLEY. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1926, pp. 762. 
$4.00 
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ABSTRACTS FROM PERIODICALS 
NUTRITION 


Kaiser, A. D., Norton, H. J., and Walker, 
E. M. The value of nutrition classes to 
the undernourished child. A compara- 
tive study. Amer. Jour. Diseases Chil- 
dren, 1926, 31: 386. 

This discussion of the ultimate value of a 
school nutrition program according to the 
method introduced by Emerson is based 
upon records obtained in the public schools 
of Rochester, New York, where nutrition 
classes have been conducted since 1921, 
and where an opportunity has been afforded 
to determine whether the remarkably ac- 
celerated gains usually resulting from a 
definite nutrition program are of permanent 
value. 

In two groups of over 300 children who 
were in the nutrition class for 20 weeks and 
an equal number of underweight children 
not receiving extra food, a comparison of 
the weights at the beginning and end of the 
feeding period, and 6 and 12 months later 
showed that in general the improvement 
resulting from the nutrition class was not 
permanent. In another study in which 
attention was paid to the extent of under- 
weight at the beginning of the nutrition 
work, it appeared that the most permanent 
improvement took place in the children who 
were 10 per cent or more underweight at 
the beginning. 

To secure permanent results in school 
nutrition work the cooperation of the parents 
in regulating the child’s habits and con- 
tinuing the nutritional regime is considered 
to be most essential. It is recommended 
that the nutrition program be applied to 
the whole school instead of only to the un- 
derweight children in order to encourage 
the well-nourished child to remain so as 
well as to improve the condition of the 
undernourished child. 


Harrel, C. G. Some variable factors of 
bread production. Cereal Chem., 1926, 
3: 1. 

Certain variables which are apt to be 
overlooked as affecting the quality of bread 


are discussed, including absorption of water 
by the dough, panning of the dough, pan 
greasing (which should not be too heavy), and 
the time and temperature of mixing. Fer- 
mentation, considered to be the most im- 
portant single factor in bread production, 
is discussed from the standpoint of straight 
doughs and sponge doughs. Dough in- 
gredients affecting quality are classified as 
(1) factors resisting an increase in acid for- 
mation, and (2) forces tending to overcome 
the buffer value, chiefly the yeast and acid- 
accelerating salts. 


Child, A. M., and Purdy, D. I. Method 
for a graphic record of texture, volume, 
and contour of cakes. Cereal Ciewr., 
1926, 3: 57. 

The method described consists first in 
making a simple ink pad by saturating a 
blotter with a mixture of equal parts of 
mimeograph ink, glycerin, and water and 
covering the blotter with a thin, smooth 
cloth. A sample of the cake, $ to } inch 
thick, is then used as a stamp, the print being 
made on ordinary mimeograph paper or 
bristol board. Care should be taken both 
in pressing the cake on the pad and in mak- 
ing the print that every portion of the cell 
surface touches the surface of the pad or 
paper and that the paper for the print is 
placed and removed without rubbing. 
The prints thus made, specimens of which 
made from plain cake with varying amounts 
of egg are reproduced, are said to be espec- 
ially valuable when used in connection 
with the specific volume of the cake and to 
afford a much more definite and accurate 
method of judging cakes, muflins, and like 
products than was previously available. 


Jarvis, N. D., Clough, R. W., and Clark, 
E. D. Salmon in a diet for the prophy- 
laxis of goiter. Jour. Amer. Med. Assoc., 
1926, 86: 1339. 

Data are given showing that salmon 
contains a relatively large amount of iodine, 
the average content of several samples of 
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six species from various districts being 
0.296 mg. per kilogram or 296 parts per 
billion on the moist basis and 0.933 mg. 
or 933 parts respectively on the dry basis. 
Canned salmon is recommended as a con- 
venient and inexpensive source of iodine 
for use in goitrous regions. 


Smith, A. H., Cowgill, G.R., and Croll, H. M. 
A note on the technique for studying 
vitamin B. Jour. Biol. Chem., 1925, 66: 
1S. 

Evidence along several lines is given con- 
firming the opinion first expressed by Steen- 
bock, Sell, and Nelson, and later confirmed 
by various investigators, but refuted by 
McCollum, Simmonds, and Becker, that 
feeding experiments for the determination 
of vitamin B are without quantitative value 
if the rats have access to their excreta. 
Separate caging of the animals and frequent 
thorough cleansing of the cages are recom- 
mended as absolutely essential for work of 
a quantitative nature. 


Chaney, M. S., and Blunt, K. The effect 
of orange juice on the calcium, phosphorus, 
magnesium, and nitrogen retention and 
urinary organic acids of growing children. 
Jour. Biol. Chem., 1925, 66: 829. 

The addition to an ordinary diet of from 
600 to 700 cc. daily of unstrained juice from 
California Valencia oranges was found to 
exert a favorable effect upon calcium, phos- 
phorus, and magnesium retention, an in- 
crease in nitrogen assimilation, and striking 
gains in weight in two girls 10 and 11 years 
of age who were the subject of the metabo- 
lism studies reported in this paper. 

“How the orange brings about the favora- 
ble nitrogen and mineral retention is un- 
known. The effect may be due to one or 
several of the following factors: the vita- 
mins which promote the economical use of 
elements already present but not efficiently 
used; the additional calcium and phosphorus 
which induces the retention of these and 
possibly other elements in excess of the 
amount added; some factor which stimulates 
a greater flow of hydrochloric acid in the 
stomach, causing a greater acidity in the 
upper part of the small intestine and a 
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greater absorption of mineral; or the basic 
residue which may favor normal activities 
in the growing body.” 


Blunt, K., Tilt, J., McLaughlin, L., and 
Gunn, K. B. The basal metabolism of 
girls. Jour. Biol. Chem., 1926., 67: 491. 
A valuable addition to the somewhat 

meager information on the basal metabolism 
of girls is contributed from the Department 
of Home Economics, University of Chicago, 
in data on the basal metabolism of 46 girls 
varying in age from 8 to 18 years. On 
22 of the subjects the determinations were 
repeated a second year, and on 15 a third 
year. The observations at each of the 
ages between 9 and 13 years were made on 
from 10 to 18 girls and these have been 
used for the setting up of standards and 
comparison with other standards. 

The authors consider the most noticeable 
features of the average results for their age 
group to be “the steady increase in total 
calories with age, from 1084 to 1437; the 
almost equally regular increase of calories 
per kilogram, from 37 to 30; and the much 
slighter and somewhat irregular difference 
in the calories per square meter and per 
centimeter. It is remarkable that for these 
five ages the average calories per square 
meter vary from an average of 42.5 by only 
+4 per cent; and that the average calories 
per centimeter vary from an average of 
8.57 by only +7 and —5 per cent.” The 
individual variation from the average for age 
was slight at the younger ages but increased 
with age. The subjects who were 10 per 
cent or more underweight tended to show 
a high basal metabolism computed in calories 
per kilogram and a low or normal metabo- 
lism in terms of total calories or calories per 
per square meter or per cubic centimeter. 
The opposite was true of the overweight 
subjects. For both underweight and over- 
weight the least variation from the average 
was in calories per square meter. 


Forbes, E. B., and Swift, R. W. The iron 
content of meats. Jour. Biol. Chem., 
1926, 67: 517. 

Proximate analyses and iron determina- 
tion are reported for cured bacon and ham; 
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pork and lamb shoulders and hind quarters; 
beef muscle (rib, round, loin, and chuck); 
veal fore quarter, hind quarter, and kidney; 
and beef heart, brain, liver, spleen, kidney, 
and blood. The analyses showed muscle 
meats from various parts of the carcass to 
be similar in their iron content, but to con- 
tain much less of this element than the 
edible organs. In comparison with analyses 
of other foods as given in Sherman’s Chem- 
istry of Food and Nutrition, beef spleen, 
liver, kidney, and blood appear to contain 
more iron than any foods of vegetable origin 
and beef muscle 10 times as much iron as 
milk, twice as much as potatoes, 2} times as 
much as white flour and corn meal, and 8 
times as much as apples. Vegetable foods 
listed as containing more iron than does 
beef muscle are peas, lentils, graham flour, 
oatmeal, shredded wheat, and spinach. 


The composition of some Chinese foods. 
Hawaii University Occas. Papers, No. 3, 
1925, p. 3. 

A compilation of data on the composi- 
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tion, weights, and approximate measures of 
100 calorie portions, and the scientific and 
Chinese names of a large number of typical 
Chinese foods, chiefly of vegetable origin. 


Sweetman, M. D. The family fruit and 
vegetable budget. Iowa Agr. Col. Ext. 
Serv., Home Econ. Bul. 81, 1925, p. 8. 
To avoid useless labor, time, and expense 

in providing a sufficient supply of fruit and 
vegetables for the entire year from the home 
garden, the author, with the assistance of 
C. V. Holsinger and M. Baker, has prepared 
budgets of the amount of fruits and vege- 
tables which should be grown, canned, and 
stored to supply a family of five or six with 
two servings of vegetables in addition to 
potatoes and two of fruit daily. Con- 
siderations which must be taken into ac- 
count before buying fruits and vegetables 
to can are emphasized, and suggestions are 
given as to methods of canning and the 
examination of canned food for spoilage. 


S. L. S. 


CHILD CARE AND TRAINING 


Blanton, Smiley. The right use of au- 

thority. Child Study, 1926, 3: 3. 

The parent asserts authority in order to 
help the child to find an outlet for his own 
desires which will be satisfactory to the 
group, since only when he has made this 
adjustment does he become a healthy and 
happy individual. If the child has his own 
way he will become too self-centered, de- 
mand too much, and come into conflict with 
others; if he is not allowed to assert himself, 
he becomes anxious and timid or negative 
and quarrelsome. He must be given an 
opportunity to “show off” in a socially 
acceptable way. The author submits four 
laws of authority: 1. Avoid negative com- 
mands; find an acceptable outlet for the 
child’s desires. 2. Teach the child at an 
early age that certain groups of demands 
must be met; he must have thorough train- 
ing in obedience in the matter of food, sleep, 
and the avoidance of dangerous places. 3. 
Give definite, simple, calm directions as to 
his rights and duties and those of others; 


see that adults also apply the principles. 
4. Give as few commands as possible and 
enforce these. 


Mead, Elsie, C., and Abel, Theodora M. 
Habit formation as applied to good man- 
ners for children. Child Welfare Mag., 
1926, 20: 581. 

Good manners are most easily taught 
to a young child by following the same 
general principles as for teaching other 
habits: 1. Starting early. 2. Giving op- 
portunity for frequent repetition. 3. 
Providing for reward or for a sense of satis- 
faction associated with the act. 4. Main- 
taining consistency in the attitude of parents. 
An environment in which good manners are 
practiced by all the members of the family 
is equally essential. 

Sherman, Florence A. Prevention—greater 
than cure. Child Welfare Mag., 1926, 
20: 588. 

Children are entitled to be well born in 
the broadest sense and then to have a suit- 
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able environment to permit healthy de- 
velopment. Children should be trained in 
daily practice of the rules of healthy living. 
Health teaching must be positive, keeping 
well, not getting well. Health must be 
taught by personal example in both home 
and school. 


Bullfinch, Margaret S. The “problem” 
child and the habit clinic. Good Health, 
1926, 61: 36. 

As the mental habits of childhood deter- 
mine adult behavior, it is the province of 
the habit clinic for children of preschool 
age to recognize the early symptoms of 
wrong mental attitudes. A psychiatrist, 
a social worker, and a psychologist, with a 
stenographer, comprise the staff of a habit 
clinic, all of whom contribute to the study 
of the child who is referred by physician, 
social worker, district nurse, or parent. 
The clinic attempts to consider the child 
as a person, to understand his conduct in 
terms of his desires and feelings, and to 
interpret him to his parents. As soon 
as the work of the clinic is better understood, 
it will form an essential part of every health 
program. 


That inferiority complex. Good Health, 

1926, 61: 31. 

Children are especially sensitive to feel- 
ings of inferiority or inadequacy of person- 
ality, which, if they become fixed, may cripple 
or inhibit mental growth and health. If 
the feeling is based on a physical deformity 
such as harelip, crossed eyes, bowed legs, 
this should be corrected if possible, or 
a wholesome compensation established. 
Some cases are based on complicated men- 
tal factors, as in the faulty training of a 
younger child dominated by his physical 
superiors or the protected child of over- 
solicitous parents with no opportunity to 
experience satisfaction from overcoming 
obstacles. The child’s reaction to his feel- 
ing of inferiority may be in daydreaming, 
in which he retreats into a world of his own 
to escape harsh reality; or a reconciliation 
to an inferior level and a neutral personality; 
or the assumption of bravado or arrogance 
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to divert suspicion from the real timidity 
which, if penetrated, leaves the individual 
embittered. To combat the feeling of 
inferiority, it is recommended that one 
search for redeeming talents or potential 
qualities of success and develop these. 


Facing reality squarely. Good Health, 1926, 

61: 31. 

The childish habit of evading disagreeable 
tasks, if carried over into adult life, pro- 
duces the chronic nervous invalid who 
avoids responsibility through vague physi- 
cal complaints. The school child who 
shams illness to avoid an examination, the 
younger child who indulges in tantrums to 
obtain his own way, becomes the man who 
takes refuge in a “nervous breakdown” 
as an excuse for failure. Children must 
not be permitted these subterfuges, as 
maintenance of mental health depends upon 
willingness to face life as it is. 


White, Edna N. A demonstration of spe- 
cialized training of students. Report of 
the Health Section of the World Fed- 
eration of Education Associations held at 
Edinburgh, 1925, p. 112. 

Because of the student training in 
applied nutrition at the Merrill-Palmer 
nursery school, the regime planned for the 
children includes attention to food, sleep, 
rest, and exercise, and to the child’s physi- 
cal, mental, and social type. The student 
translates scientific principles of nutrition 
into children’s meals, even to the quantity 
of the prepared food actually eaten, which, 
in conjunction with the mother’s reports 
of the home diet and regime, enables the 
student to analyze the results of the 
“growth” course. Similar study by trained 
people is needed everywhere to adapt the 
theoretical requirements of the child to 
local conditions. 


Murphy, Mary E. Educating the parents 
of school children. Report of the Health 
Section of the World Federation of Edu- 
cation Associations held at Edinburgh, 
1925, p. 117. 

The great business and profession of 
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parenthood must be trained for, and our 
schools and colleges must offer definite 
courses toward this end. Parents need 
to know the physical and mental charac- 
teristics of the normal child in order to 
recognize deviations from these; the impor- 
tance of standards of growth; accurate 
facts concerning diet, sleep, exercise; mental 
and emotional factors for the child’s well 
being; the prevention of contagion; and 
what constitutes a healthful “environment 
and a healthful daily program for a growing 
child. A physical examination of the young 
child in the parents’ presence, with emphasis 
on factors producing normal development, 
is advisable. Score cards and weight rec- 
ords also have educational value. 

Instruments for parent education include 
theschool itself and organization of parents for 
child study. The National Congress of Par- 
ent-Teacher Associations with a democratic 
membership of over 900,000 has as its pur- 
pose the furthering of the welfare of the 
child, and attempts to supply to parents 
the knowledge of child welfare now available 
from scientific sources. 


Gans, Mrs. Howard. Child study groups— 
parents. Report of the Health Section 
of the World Federation of Education 
Associations held at Edinburgh, 1925, 
p. 125. 

An account of the Child Study Associa- 
tion of America by its president. Small 
study groups of parents of all classes are 
organized with programs adapted to their 
needs, with emphasis upon the right attitude 
of the parent to the child. The impor- 
tance of the preschool age is recognized. 


Bacon, Emily P. The problems of children 
as the health agencies see them. Hos- 
pital Social Service, 1926, 13: 157. 

The author includes among health agen- 
cies all those which work toward the normal 
development of the child. It is important 
- first, that the agencies appreciate the broad 
aim and scope of their work; health 
education must include practical health 
instruction to adolescent boys and girls, 
prenatal care and instruction, adequate 
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obstetrical care and supervision of child 
health. Second, the agencies must ap- 
preciate that practices in the home may 
obstruct health measures recommended 
and must attempt to adjust this condition. 
Third, the agencies must overcome parental 
ignorance in so far as possible, though the 
greatest hope lies in the fact that the parents 
of tomorrow are learning and practicing 
health habits today. Fourth, all agencies must 
work together, each in its specialized field. 


Bradley, Frances S. “Chillen what is 
chillen.” The Public Health Nurse, 1926, 
28: 333. 


An appealing account of the widespread 
interest in and value of the children’s health 
conferences made possible throughout the 
United States under the Sheppard-Towner 
law. 


A study of 106 malnourished children. 
The Public Health Nurse, 1926, 28: 352. 
This report of the findings in a study of 

106 undernourished children is one of the 

first to be published by the East Harlem 

Nursing and Health Demonstration, es- 

tablished 1922 to promote health education 

for preschool children. Experience with 
this group of children leads to these conclu- 
sions: 1. Malnutrition in the preschool 
group can be most successfully controlled 
through a preventive rather than a curative 
program. 2. The most effective time to 
begin a preventive program for malnutri- 
tion in the preschool child is during the 
prenatal period. 3. The preschool child 
can be reached only through the parents 
and the family as a whole. 4. A successful 
nutrition program needs to consider the time 
element. Progress is gradual, requiring the 
best educational methods, principles, and 
practices to effect the changes necessary 
in the homes and lives of the people served. 


Truitt, Ralph P. Child guidance clinics. 
The Public Health Nurse, 1926, 28: 320. 
The director of the Division on Preven- 

tion of Delinquency, National Committee 

for Mental Hygiene, sketches the develop- 
ment of child guidance clinics, planned to 
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coordinate the medical, psychiatric, psycho- 
logical, and social work as applied to chil- 
dren. The first clinic organized was at- 
tached to a juvenile court but it was soon 
recognized that preventive work should be 
directed toward dealing with incipient 
personality and behavior difficulties. The 
types of problems studied, methods of 
procedure, and relation between psychiatric 
work with children and public health work 
are discussed, and the value of an under- 
standing and use of mental hygiene in the 
work of the public health nurse is stressed. 


Rood, Elma. Mary takes health educa- 
tion into the classroom. The Red Cross 
Courier, 1926, 5, no. 12: 14. 

An account of the preparation for public 
health nursing and the opportunities for 
service, especially through cooperation with 
the schools. 


McMillan, Margaret. Environment and 
the new ideals in education. Rev. Inter. 
de l’Enfant, 1926, 1: 296. 

Convinced by the recurring ailments in 
the child patients of a large London clinic 
that a new environment rather than new 
treatment was needed, the Open Air Nur- 
sery School was opened in 1913 by Rachel 
McMillan in Deptford, a poor and crowded 
part of London. It differs from the usual 
infant school in that it provides conditions 
for a really healthy, natural life, that it 
accepts children at the age of two before 
most of the great infections have occurred, 
and that it accommodates large numbers of 
children without overcrowding or restrict- 
ing individual development. The school 
today has 230 children under 5 years and 
100 over that age. The buildings are shel- 
ters of asbestos made in movable sections, 
so constructed that the walls may be re- 
moved and stacked, assuring moving cur- 
rents of air at all times. There are paved 
and covered runways between the shelters 
and terraces and gardens planned especially 
for little children. Besides open spaces, 
there are play apparatus, greenhouses, 
animal hatches, and bird houses, all bathed 
in sunshine with masses of color in the sur- 
roundings as well as in the orange, red, blue, 
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or yellow overalls of the children. The 
school provides good meals, baths, and 
clean underclothing porous to ultraviolet 
rays, as well as freedom and social contacts 
with children of various ages. Of the en- 
tering two-year olds, 82 per cent have rickets, 
but some are cured in six weeks, practically 
all within the year. Instead of separating 
the child from the home, the freedom given 
the child and mother allows the latter a 
new vision. The school offers training to 
teachers, assistants, lay workers, and child 
welfare workers. The cost of the Open 
Air Nursery School is twelve pounds per 
child as against fifteen pounds in the In- 
fants Schools of London, although the 
latter have shorter hours, give no baths or 
meals, and have a lower attendance record. 
The difference is largely due to the lower 
cost of buildings and a resident staff with 
teachers in training who receive no salary 
or who pay for their training. Parents pay 
a small sum toward the children’s food. 
For this small cost, much early illness is 
prevented and the children are provided 
a wholesome environment and the oppor- 
tunity for normal growth. 


Lincoln, Edward A. Problem children in 
the schools. School and Society, 1926, 
23: 662. 

A report of the recommendations made 
concerning 300 problem children from the 
public schools ranging in age from 5 to 15 
years and referred to the Harvard Educational 
Clinic because of unsatisfactory scholarship 
or behavior or both, and a discussion of the 
general considerations in handling such 
cases. The desirable method of procedure 
includes the collection of all available in- 
formation concerning the pupil, and expert 
medical, psychiatric, and psychological 
examinations. From these data the proper 
form of treatment can often be determined. 
In other cases the visiting teacher should 
be given charge of the case. 


Bennett, H. E. Seat postures for little 
children. Sierra Educ. News, 1926, 22: 
398. 

The school seats provided in most schools, 
particularly in the kindergarten, are too 
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high for the children. There is no hygienic 
objection to a seat lower than the measured 
height, but well-founded objection to too 
high a seat. Among 244 kindergarten 
children measured by the author, a specia- 
list in school hygiene, 23 per cent were found 
to fit 9 inch chairs, 15 per cent to fit 10 and 
11 inch chairs, and 2 per cent 12 inch chairs. 
On the other hand it is found that kinder- 
garten chairs are nearly always selected in 
12 and 14 inch heights. Many manufac- 
turers have discontinued the 10 inch chair 
because of lack of demand. Standard first 


NOTES AND 


Farmers’ Bulletins on Home Economics. 
The U. S. Department of Agriculture has 
recently issued two popular bulletins pre- 
pared in the Bureau of Home Economics. 
“Canning Fruits and Vegetables in the 
Home,”’ Farmers’ Bulletin 1471, by Louise 
Stanley, supersedes the early “Home Can- 
ning of Fruits and Vegetables,” and advo- 
cates the so-called hot pack method. 
“Methods and Equipment for Home Laun- 
dering”’ is a revision by the Division of Tex- 
tiles and Clothing of the Farmers’ Bulletin 
1099, “Home Laundering,” which it re- 
places. Both new bulletins may be obtained 
on application to the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


Crime and Home Conditions. Improved 
housing as a means of preventing crime, 
by James Ford, of Better Homes in America, 
and Criminality and the home by Viva 
B. Booth of Elmira College, are among the 
forty-odd papers which form a symposium 
on Modern Crime, in the May issue of The 
Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science. 


Institute of International Education. Dr. 
Stephen P. Duggan, in the sixth annual 
report of the director, gives interesting ob- 
servations made in foreign centers of inter- 
national education, those from the Phil- 
ippines, China, Russia, Geneva, and Prague 
giving especially illuminating summaries of 
the situation. The publications of the 
Institute, whose headquarters are at 522 


grade seats are 11 inches high, and measure- 
ments of 500 first grade children show that 
82 per cent require seats no higher than this, 
while none were found too large to use this 
height comfortably. It is, to say the least, 
illogical to change from a 12 to 14 inch 
kindergarten chair to an 11 inch first grade 
seat. Seats are found generally to be as 
much too long from back to front as they are 
too high. Bad habits of posture may be 
formed by early incorrect seating, which 
may persist even if later seating is 
correct. 


“CLIPPINGS 


Fifth Avenue, New York City, include bul 
letins of suggestions and lists of fellow 
ships and scholarships available for Ameri 
can students abroad. 


Chicago Conference of Farm Women. 
An informal account of the origin and results 
of this conference called last March by the 
American Country Life Association and The 
Farmer’s Wife are now available in an 
attractive pamphlet, “The Farm Woman 
Answers the Question,” issued in June by 
The Farmer's Wife. A_ briefer account 
appeared in the June issue of Rural America 
under the title “What’s on the farm woman’s 
mind?” 


Hygiene at the Zoo. The parallels be- 
tween the effect of proper food, sleep, 
cleanliness, and other “health practices” 
on animals and on man which are drawn by 
Dr. James F. Rogers, in School Life for 
June, 1926, would make good talking points 
for health work with children. 


Stay-Busks. Pictures and descriptions 
of several of these early substitutes for 
corset steels are given by B. J. Willans in 
the June issue of Home and Country, the 
monthly journal of the Women’s Institutes. 


Preservation of Books and Papers. 
The precautions taken by the New York 
Public Library to prolong the life of books 
and newspapers are described in the report 
of the director in the May issue of the 
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Bulletin and are suggestive for all interested 
in the care of a library. 


Washing- Machine Exhibit. Following 
the plan of the exhibit of home sewing 
machines, the Division of Textiles and 
Clothing of the United States Bureau of 
Home Economics has arranged with manu- 
facturers for a similar permanent loan ex- 
hibit of electric washing machines. There 
are over 100 different designs on the market 
but all can be classified into four types: 
the cylinder, both rotary and oscillating; 
the dolly or agitator; the oscillating tub; 
and the vacuum cup. Since the bureau 
has only a limited space for exhibits, 10 
machines have been chosen to illustrate 
these various types. They are equipped 
either with reversible swinging wringers or 
centrifugal driers. All these machines are 
manufactured by reliable firms who stress 
good construction, simplicity of mechanism, 
and service in repair and replacement of 
parts. A similar exhibit of electric ironers 
is also being installed by the Bureau. 


Beef Grades. Government standards for 
grades of beef have been established by the 
Department of Agriculture, effective July 
1, 1926, and copies of the regulations govern- 
ing the grading may be obtained from the 
Department. Beef is divided into five 
classes; steer beef, heifer beef, cow beef, 
bull beef, and stag beef. Standards are 
provided for each of seven grades. The 
system of standardized grades for dressed 
meats has been used continuously by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics in its 
wholesale meat market reporting service 
since February, 1917. It has also been 
applied to the grading of millions of pounds 
of meat for the United States Lines, the 
Laid-Up Fleet, many independent steam- 
ship lines, and other large commercial con- 
cerns, as well as by the purchasing depart- 
ments of numerous public institutions, both 
federal and state. 


Indian Tea Industry. Interesting and pic- 
turesque notes on the tea business in India 


are given by William H. Ukers, editor of - 


The Tea and Coffee Trade Journal in a Trip 
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to India, a pamphlet describing his recent 
visit to that country. 


The Jargon of Specialists. Home econo- 
mists will chuckle sympathetically over 
two recent articles in American Speech. 
“Educational Lingo” by Olivia Pound, in 
the March issue, presents an amusing collec- 
tion of familiar examples of the “half 
technical, half stereotyped” terminology in 
which some of the teaching profession now 
indulge, while LeRoy E. Bowman uses 
“The Terminology of Social Workers” in 
the June number to poke similar sympathetic 
fun at the social workers before he pays them 
the compliment of saying that their nomen- 
clature shows “a conscious painstaking 
effort to think and speak in words both new 
and meaningful.” 


Child Study Bibliography. As a result 
of the Conference on Parent Education 
held in Chicago last May, the Chicago 
Association for Child Study and Parent 
Education, 537 South Dearborn Street, 
and the Illinois Society for Mental Hygiene, 
308 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
have jointly published a carefully-selected 
bibliography of non-technical books and 
pamphlets, Child Study and Mental Hy- 
giene, intended primarily for the use of 
parents, and the organizations propose to 
issue occasional revisions of the list. Most 
of the books noted can be consulted in 
public libraries or easily purchased, while 
the pamphlets listed may be obtained for a 
nominal price through either society. 


Research in Pure Science. The National 
Academy of Sciences has announced a plan 
for an endowment fund for research in pure 
science. Secretary Hoover is chairman 
of the special board of trustees and the hope 
is to raise twenty million dollars to increase 
opportunities for fundamental scientific 
investigation in the United States. Such 
research is aptly defined by President Hotch- 
kiss of the Michigan College of Mines as 
“the vital fluid of civilization.” 


Child Labor Amendment. National or- 
ganizations which, like the American Home 
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Economics Association, have this year re- 
affirmed their support of this measure include 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
and the National Education Association. 


Children’s Reading. In connection with 
Children’s Book Week, November 7-13, 
the National Association of Book Publishers, 
25 West 33d Street, New York City, has 
issued a list of recent magazine articles on 
children’s reading and of the half-dozen 
magazines which regularly review children’s 
books. 


Dietitians in the U. S. Civil Service. 
Applications for dietitians to fill vacancies 
under the Public Health Service and the 
Veterans’ Bureau will be rated as received 
up to December 30. The entrance salary 
in the Public Health Service is $1800 a 
year without or $1020 with quarters, sub- 
sistence, and laundry, with possibility of 
advancement up to $2800 or $1800 respec- 
tively. Salaries for positions of various 
grades in the Veterans’ Bureau range from 
$1680 to $2700, appointments to the upper 
grades being usually filled by promotion. 
Competitors are not required to report at 
any place for examination, but are rated 
on their education, training, and experience. 
Full information and application blanks may 
be obtained from the United States Civil 
Service Commission, Washington, D. C., 
or the secretary of the board of U. S. civil- 
service examiners at the post office or cus- 
tomhouse in any city. 


Mellon Institute. In 1924 the Simmons 
fellowship was founded at Mellon Institute 
of Industrial Research, University of Pitts- 
burgh, to study problems of sleep. Dr. H. 
M. Johnson and Mr. G. E. Weigand, psy- 
chologists, and Dr. T. H. Swan, physical 
chemist, have been conducting the investi- 
gations during the past year, and Dr. Carney 
Landis, physiologist, has been temporarily 
associated with them. It is announced 
that from now on there will be two separate 
Simmons fellowships at Mellon Institute, 
one to continue research on the physiological 
and psychological factors of sleep under 
the supervision of Dr. Johnson and the 
other, held by Dr. Swan, to be concerned 
chiefly with bedding materials. 
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Household applications of different lines 
of research going on at the Institute were 
recently described by research fellows in 
a series of eleven talks broadcast from the 
educational radio studio at the University 
of Pittsburgh, a branch of Station KDKA. 
Among the topics were the selection and 
care of beds and bedding, the care of table- 
ware and kitchen utensils, flooring and 
roofing materials. The whole series have 
been printed in the 83-page pamphlet 
“Science in the Home,” issued as Radio 
Publication No. 23, copies of which may 
be purchased for 75 cents each from the 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. 


American Dietetic Association. The 
ninth annual meeting will be held at At- 
lantic City, New Jersey, October 11 to 14, 
1926, with headquarters at the Hotel Am- 
bassador. The advance program promises 
many papers of interest to home econo- 
mists. Dr. Ruth Wheeler and Mrs. Mary 
de Garmo Bryan are among the speakers. 


Score Cards for Clothing Contests. As 
contests in clothing selection and construc- 
tion have gained in popularity in school and 
extension programs, leaders have been asking 
where they could get standard score cards 
for judging such competitions. A recent 
mimeographed circular from the Division of 
Textiles and Clothing of the United States 
Bureau of Home Economics meets this need 
hy supplying twenty-two score cards for 
various types of contests from the dress 
revue to handwork on a single article. 
They make no claim to being ideal, but are 
offered as a means of establishing uniformity 
in the great variety of cards now being used. 
Incidentally any one might profit by reading 
over these cards before starting on a shop- 
ping expedition, as a kind of “shorter 
catechism” on wise clothing selection. 
Requests for copies of this circular, entitled 
“Score Cards for Judging Textiles and 
Clothing,” should be addressed to the 
Bureau of Home Economics, United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C. Copies will be sent free as long as 
the supply lasts. 


